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A VISION OF THE 
NIGHT. 


— and in an upper room, I slept 


last night, 


And there a beauteous vision came to 
me : 
The sky was darkest violet, mystic, bright, 
Whilst near me, in a sloping field, an oaken 
tree 
Upraised its spreading boughs, and all was 
still 
By that old tree and oer that dreamy 
hill. 
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Methought I gazed full earnest o’er the silent field, 
Till from the shadows near the tree’s high crest 
There grew and grew a seeming silver shield, 

With glowing margin all of radiant light. I pressed 
Yet nearer, for the shield gave up its place, 

And lo! a little child with wistful face. 


| gazed upon her, prayed, but, ah! no sound would come ; 
My arms reached out to hold her small white form ; 

Like Hannah in her anguish, | was dumb, 

My heart stood still; I shook as reeds do in the storm. 
The little figure faded from my sight, 

Whilst from the oak a butterfly took flight. 
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’Twas then I wakened in the morning’s golden 
haze, 

Thought o’er the vision, as the tears streamed 
down ; 

It was my fragile infant met my gaze, 

Hers was the face, and hers the clinging little 
gown 

Her mother made, that shone upon my sight 

In this strange vision of the lonely night. 


And that white butterfly which flitted o’er the 
lea 

’Twas Psyche, ancient emblem, beautiful. 

“My God!” I cried, “spare this white soul to me, 

And to the loving mother, trusting, dutiful.” 





Then crept I down to where she sleeping lay, 
And wept whilst all the birds sang in the day. 


J. WELLS ‘THATCHER. 











HE night was dark, and there was a keen wind blowing. ‘The snow was 
falling heavily ; a thickness of half a foot already covered the ground, and 
the big flakes showed no signs of diminishing. The trees waved _ their 

arms fiercely to and fro as though trying to keep warm, but their trunks were 

encased in a thick coat of numbing white. 

It was a desolate scene—a large expanse of common with never a glimpse of a 
homestead ; and save for an occasional clump of trees there was nothing to vary the 
flat monotonous landscape. 

Against one of these small plantations, about a dozen yards away from the 
road, there was drawn up a coach and pair. Like their background, horses and 
vehicle were thickly covered with snow, and at a short distance it was impossible 
to distinguish their outline. A few paces away two men were stamping their feet 
and otherwise energetically endeavouring to regain their circulation. ‘They were 
protected from the inclement weather by long cloaks which descended below their 
boot-tops, and their identity was further concealed by the black masks which covered 
the upper halves of their faces. 

“The deuce of a night!” 
moment. 


said one of them, staying his violent exercise for a 


“The deuce of a night indeed!” rejoined his companion ; “ yet not bad enough 
to make me wish myself back in the Temple. I would not miss to-night’s sport 
for much.” 

“Nor I either. We have both old scores to settle, Bob; and I for one am 
hugely pleased to have a hand in the matter.- We have the double satisfaction of 
helping Dick and suiting ourselves.” 

“Yet we must not overlook the risk we run. It would go hard with us were 
we nabbed.” 

“Pshaw, Bob! You are faint-hearted. Fear ill becomes a gentleman of the road.” 

“You must excuse a ’prentice hand, Captain,” his companion laughed. ‘“ But 
are not they somewhat long overdue ?” he added impatiently. 

“Barely an hour; and on such a night as this you could scarce expect it 
168 
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otherwise. But, if I mistake not, 
here they are. Either my lord 
comes, or another.” 

In the distance a dim wob- 
bling light was now apparent— — 
evidently that of a vehicle; and oat 
on it the two men fixed their SO A ES RS ete 
eyes intently, slowly backing as they did so until they were half hidden by the trees. 

The postchaise lumbered along as best it might, and, looming larger, it could 
be seen rising and falling like a ship at sea, as it was alternately dragged to the 
heights and depths of the ill-conditioned road. Sometimes it seemed likely to 
topple over altogether as it chanced upon some obstacle or fell foul of the common 
itself, for it was impossible for the postilions to discern the exact trend of the road. 

It was about a hundred yards away when a couple of horsemen, who had 
evidently overtaken the equipage, passed it and jogged on in front. ‘They strained 
their eyes in the direction of the clump of trees which concealed the other two, 
and a low whistle greeted them. 

On the chaise came, the postilions goading the jaded horses with spur and whip, 
the vehicle itself swaying to and fro with many a creak and groan. 

“Now!” thundered the man who had been designated Captain; and in an 
instant the two of them had cleared the intervening ground, and were at each 
side of the chaise. Simultaneously the two horsemen had wheeled round and faced 
the on-coming equipage. 

“Stand for your lives, men!” they yelled, holding their pistols at the postilions’ 


eyes and grabbing at the reins. The men were too much taken by surprise to 
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“*1 am sorry to disturb you.'” 


do anything but mutely obey. The horses reared on their haunches, and_ the 
chaise stopped so suddenly that the servant on the box was pitched into the road, 
where he lay in the snow abjectly calling for mercy. 

The doors of the coach were flung open, and a pistol on each side presented at 
the head of the occupant, who stared in bewildered astonishment at the intruders. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, Sir William,” said the Captain, “but I must trouble 
you to get out and enter our more humble vehicle.” 

“And if I refuse?” said the traveller, who had now recovered from _ his 
involuntary alarm. 

“Your postilions and servant are hors de combat,” replied the other, “and there 
are four of us armed to the teeth. Need I add more?” 

“My watch and purse must, I suppose, be at your service,” said the gentleman, 
“but I fail to see how it will benefit you that I should accept your hospitality.” 

“We are the best judges of that, Sir William,” said the Captain. ‘We have 
not taken this trouble to-night for the sake of a timepiece and a few guineas. 
It is your lordship’s person that we require.” 

“You seem to know who I am,” replied the traveller haughtily, “but you may 
find it perilous work to lay hands on one of his Majesty’s judges.” 
“J’m afraid we should show but scant respect to his sacred Majesty himself 
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did fortune favour us with him,” said the other drily. ‘ But it’s cold work talking 
here. Bob,” addressing his companion opposite, “see that the post-boys and the 
servant are secure, and then bring our coach round for his lordship.” 

In a few minutes the hackney coach was alongside the more elaborate 
equipage. 

“Now, my lord,” said the highwayman, “I must trouble you to change your 
quarters. Kindly quicken your movements, sir, for your own sake. My fingers are 
somewhat numb, and unknowingly I may press my trigger too hardly.” 

The traveller proceeded to obey the order, but as he stepped out he dashed 
his hand into the pocket of the door and pulled out a loaded pistol. The lynx-eyed 
Captain, however, was too much for him, and before he had time to raise the 
weapon a stinging blow on the arm sent it spinning to the ground. 

* Another trick like that, Sir William,” said the highwayman sternly, “and I 
will not answer for the consequence. - Your sword, if you please. ‘Take it, Bob: 
your hands are free. Now step in, my lord.” 

The discomfited traveller did as he was bid, and the highwayman followed on 
his heels. His companion gathered the reins, mounted the box, cracked his whip, 
and away the coach trundled. 

Before they followed their comrades the two horsemen, who had taken no 
part in these particular proceedings, put the post-boys and servant, all securely 
bound, into the empty carriage. They then turned the horses round, and, smartly 
applying the whip, sent the unguided equipage back in the direction from which 
it had come. It was found a few hours later overturned and in a general state of 
confusion. 

In the meantime the coach with its occupants had arrived, after a long and 
tedious journey, at an obscure street in the Metropolis. The mounted escort had 
pushed on ahead towards the end, and it was one of these adventurers who opened 
the door when the vehicle stopped before a mean-looking dwelling. 

Surrounded by his captors, with their threats and warnings ringing in his 
ears, the unfortunate traveller was hustled into the house and the door banged to 
behind him. 

“This way, my lord,” said one of the highwaymen, entering a doorway at the 
right-hand side of the passage. 

The prisoner followed, and found himself in a small, low-ceilinged room. It 
was meagrely furnished : indeed, a table, three chairs, a couple of candles on the 
table and as many on the mantelpiece, were its sole contents. The candles were 
smoking, and the tallow was running down them, but they seemed in proper 
keeping with their surroundings. ‘The windows were shuttered and barred ; and the 
paint of the room was mellowed by time and dirt. There was a decent fire in 
the grate, which, despite a smoking chimney, was the one redeeming feature of the 
cheerless apartment. 

The door closed, and Sir William, as he had been designated, found himself in 
the company of three of his captors. They retained their masks, but took off their 
cloaks and hats; and now for the first time the prisoner could gauge them. They 
all three were muscular men. ‘They were well dressed, and there was an indefinable 
something in their movements which showed, even if their speech had not betrayed 
it, that they were not common footpads or tobymen. They wore swords, and one 
of them had a pair of loaded pistols in his hands. 

“Will you not remove your cloak, Sir William?” said he. ‘You will find it 
somewhat oppressive, I fear.” 

“Thank you, I prefer to retain it,” the prisoner replied. 


’ 


“Perhaps you will now 
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condescend to tell me for what purpose you have brought me here. 1 have already 
gathered that something more than mere robbery is your intention.” 

“Vou are right, my lord. Something more than mere robbery is our purpose. 
We are going to do an act of justice.” 

Sir William smiled grimly. ‘One scarcely looks for justice in a place such as this, 
and from men like yourselves.” 

“ Have a care, Sir William: we wish to treat you fairly, but taunts on your part 
may interfere with our wishes. As I was saying, we are to-night going to do an act 
of justice—justice to the memory of men good and true. You who have spent so 
many years of your life in administering the strict letter of the law—you who have 
punished without mercy, who have hanged without a qualm—you yourself are about 
to be judged. Prisoner, take your seat. You,” pointing to one of his companions, 
“will appear as counsel for the prosecution, armed with a_ brief begotten of 
the memory of dead comrades. ‘To you,” indicating the other, “I entrust the 
thankless task of defending the prisoner ; and Bob, who should have got rid of the 
coach by now, will represent the glorious British jury. I myself will be the judge. 
Gentlemen, the Court is opened. We cannot wait for the jury.” 

With these words the speaker sat down on the window-seat, placed the pistols 
on the table and pulled it towards him. The two “counsel” took a chair on each 
side of the table, while the third seat, pushed into a corner facing the self-styled 
“ judge,” was given to the prisoner. 

It all seemed like a horrible nightmare to him. He even pinched himself, to 
make sure he was not asleep and dreaming of a ghastly travesty of the procedure 
of his court. But no—he was awake, terribly awake; and there he sat, a judge 
of the King’s Bench, absolutely helpless, in the hands of highwaymen who were 
evidently determined to wreak some terrible vengeance on him for the punishments 
he had inflicted upon their comrades. As he looked dazedly around, the man who 
had been appointed counsel for the prosecution arose and commenced his speech. 
He spoke with finished oratory, and in a manner absolutely convincing to the judge 
that he had practised in the courts. 

* My lord, Gentleman of the jury 7 adsentia. It is with feelings of no ordinary 
nature that I rise to state the case for the prosecution. ‘The prisoner is a man for 
whose presence among us we have often sighed, but in vain. Yet as the years 
rolled on and the catalogue of his infamies swelled to terrible dimensions, we felt 
that one day he must be delivered into our hands to answer for the misery he had 
caused. Gentleman, that time has come. Sir William Clifton is before you, and it 
is for you to measure the extent of his guilt.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a fourth individual entered, masked like 
the others. 

“You are late,” said the highwayman-judge, “‘and the case is now proceeding. 
As you are the jury, I’ve a good mind to fine you. Sit down, sir, or I'll commit 
you for contempt of court.” 

There being no chair, the jury squatted on the floor, and counsel continued :— 

“The prisoner, William Clifton, is one of a notorious gang which infest the 
country, leaving punishment, misery and sorrow in their wake. ‘The head of 
the gang is a person known as the Lord Chancellor, who from London directs 
the ramifications of his mob. His chief satellites, known as judges, not content 
with badgering the Metropolis, pursue their occupation at stated periods in the 
country, where their miserable jackals, the local beaks, are never at a loss to 
provide food for their insatiable maw. 

“These wretches are so protected by their hangers-on and attendants that it is 
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“It all seemed like a horrid nightmare to him.” 


seldom they come within the reach of honest men. It has often been our fortune to 
avenge our wrongs on some local justice, but until this night, never within my own 
recollection has fortune favoured us with the delivery of a full-fledged judge of 
the King’s Bench. Clifton, the prisoner at the bar, is one of these. Yet there are 
degrees of villainy even among judges. Some there are, content with administering 
the spirit of the law, who are glad whenever they can give their victim the benefit 
of a doubt. These are humane judges. But there are others never so happy as 
when exacting the utmost penalty the law permits ; who know no mercy, as they 
themselves expect none hereafter. ‘These are styled hanging judges. Clifton is the 
chief of these; and he is detested no less by the advocates who practise in his 
court than by his unhappy victims. Observe him, gentleman of the jury. That 
Roman nose, that classic brow, that modelled chin, those eagle eyes—what do they 
tell us? Of nights spent in the pursuit of knowledge, of hours given to the 
cause of virtue? No; they simply speak of cunning sophistries invented in 
the cause of might, of abilities prostituted to the wish of the powers that be. 

“Gentleman of the jury, I summon no witnesses, for the prisoner’s acts are the 
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common knowledge of the world. To him that prince of companions Robert Jellicoe, 
that delightful wit and sage Sidney Aston, owe their enforced residence under 
ignominious conditions in a distant land; to him the honest Bompas, the refined 
Henderson, the nimble Barwick, owe the cruel lashes that cut our hearts no less than 
their own backs; to him Philip Scowrer and Edmund Jordan owe their deaths. 
These are but a few of his atrocities. Hours might be spent in simple enumeration 
of his crimes, but those I have mentioned are enough for our purpose. He cannot 
deny them. Guilt is written on his face. What my learned friend, the counsel for 
the defence, can urge on his behalf I know not, but I ask you to put aside all 
verbal quibbles, all sentimentalities, and look the facts in the face. The prisoner 
has dealt death to our friends. Does not their memory no less than our own safety 
cry out for an equal reckoning ?” 

Sir William started at these last words of the speech. Up to then, despite his 
fears, he had tried to regard the proceedings as a laboured farce, but now it was 
forced upon him that he had to do with men reckless and uncaring of consequence. 
He was one against four: he was absolutely powerless. If they willed it his life was 
lost; and he read this terrible purpose in their every word and act. 

Counsel for the defence now arose. He was younger and slighter than the others, 
and perhaps more fashionably dressed. His first tones struck Sir William as being 
in some way familiar, but he tried in vain to recall where and when he had heard them 
before. 

‘My lord, Gentleman of the jury,” he began: “if my learned friend who has just 
sat down approached his task with no ordinary feelings, what must mine be, when 
I reflect that I alone stand between the prisoner and death? On my words, on the 
success of my appeal to you, the life of this man hangs,—is not that enough to unnerve 
me? Gentleman of the jury, I may at once state that the defence unreservedly admits 
the truth of most of my learned friend’s statements. The prisoner belongs to the 
judicial gang that infest the country, and he is guilty of the crimes enumerated. But, 
sir, though it be so, remember he did not make the laws which he administered. He 
has acted simply as the blind instrument of so-called Justice. He did it for a living, 
and to him his calling may have seemed as honest as ours does to us. Misguided he 
may have been, but it is not right we should wreak upon him personally vengeance 
for the wrongs he was only instrumental in committing. Moreover, if you condemn 
William Clifton to death, will it lessen by one tittle the severity of the law ? will it make 
one judge the less in the land? Far from it. Clifton’s place will be filled to-morrow 
by a man doubly determined to deal hardly with the gentlemen to whom he owes his 
appointment. My learned friend has pointed out the prisoner’s face as bearing the 
marks of his life. But do not those eyes of his love as much as yours and mine 
to view the beauties of the universe? The sun is as glorious to him as to us; 
the singing of the birds falls as music no less on his ears than on ours; those lips 
have kissed a mother, a wife, a daughter.” Here the speaker’s voice wavered for 
a moment, but he quickly regained its command, and continued: ‘He is human like 
ourselves. Gentlemen of the jury, mete out not death to him, but mercy. Let him 
go free; and it may be that our work to-night will not be lost, and that Sir William 
Clifton’s judgments in the future will, like ours, be tempered with the mercy which 
availeth much.” 

There were no spectators in court, or applause would surely have followed this 
speech, for the latter portion of it had been delivered with impassioned fervour. 
The prisoner himself was surprised at the warmth with which he was defended. 

The judge then took up the thread of the proceedings. 

“Gentleman of the jury,” said he, “we have just listened to a display of oratory 
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on the part of the counsel for the prisoner which marks him out for a distinguished 
position in his profession. In order that you may not be unduly influenced by 
this affecting speech, it is the order of the Court that five minutes now intervene 
for refreshment. Gentleman of the jury, you know where the port is kept. Produce 
a couple of bottles zzstanter. Prisoner, would you prefer other tipple?” 

Mr. Justice Clifton waved his hand disdainfully, and did not reply. 

“All right, my lord,” said the unabashed judge; “that leaves a larger portion 
for the Court.” 

Bottles and glasses, pipes and tobacco, were soon produced by the handy 
juryman, and an air of festivity, not generally to be found in courts of justice, 
was soon prevalent. Five minutes elapsed, and even ten, but the Court was still 
drinking and smoking. 

Suddenly the judge drained his glass and looked round. 

“Order! order!” said he; “the Court is now sitting.” 

The jury put down his glass, counsel for the prosecution finished his, but that 
of the prisoner’s advocate was still before him untouched. 

“Gentleman of the jury,” resumed the judge, “the eloquence of the speech of 
the prisoner’s counsel is now dulled by honest wine, and you are better able to 
assess the points at issue. As tobacco may assist you in your arduous labours, 
smoking may be resumed by the Court.” 

Counsel and jury resumed their pipes, and the judge, having lighted his, 
proceeded to address the jury. 

“William Clifton, the prisoner at the bar, is charged with the murder of Philip 
Scowrer and Edmund Jordan. He does not deny the charge. His counsel pleads 
that in committing these crimes he only did his duty—that he did it to earn a 
living. Well, sir, that is precisely the defence that any of our unfortunate friends 
could have urged, but I ask you would it have availed them one tittle? The world 
is wide, and there are many ways of earning a living. If William Clifton adopted 
this particular method, in taking its emoluments he also accepted its risks. He has 
long enjoyed the one: he is now to experience the other. 

“Stripped of all sentimentalities, the position is this. Mr. Justice Clifton charged 
the juries who found our friends guilty, and he condemned them to death. The 
question you have simply to answer is, Were these acts of Clifton equivalent to 
murder? If you decide in the affirmative, you have no option but to bring in 
a verdict of guilty. If on the other hand you consider he only performed a duty 
which exonerated him from blame, then you can only bring in a verdict of acquittal. 
Retire, sir, to consider your verdict, and may the blessing of the Almighty rest 
upon your decision.” 

The jury, who, though smoking his pipe, had listened with marked attention to the 
judge’s charge, now rose and left the room. He came back for his glass a minute later. 

There was an oppressive silence. The judge, with his legs on the table and his 
head thrown backwards, was engaged in a minute survey of the ceiling. Counsel 
for the prosecution was smoking vigorously, counsel for the defence staring fixedly 
into the fire. The prisoner, with folded arms, gazed mechanically at the others. He 
was pale, and though he endeavoured to appear unconcerned, a close observer 
might have inferred, from the restless movement of his hands and the involuntary 
twitching of his mouth, that the long-drawn-out mental torture to which he had been 
subjected was beginning to tell upon him. 

At length the judge put his legs under the table and leaned forward. 
“Fetch the jury,” said he to the prosecuting counsel. 
Counsel put down his pipe and left the room. There was a sound of altercation 
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outside, and eventually he returned accompanied by an evidently protesting jury, who 
held a pipe in one hand and a half-filled glass in the other. 

“ My lord,” said the jury, “I have a complaint to make. I was a-considering of 
my werdick when this ’ere legal swipe pounced down upon me and hauled me in.” 

“Silence !” said the judge. “Shut the door. Gentleman of the jury, your verdict.” 

“Guilty,” said the jury sulkily. 

“With or without a recommendation to mercy ?” 

“T shall have to retire to consider the point,” said the jury, after a moment's 
reflection. 

“J shall commit you for contempt,” said the judge, “if you don’t give me 
an answer.” 

“ Without any recommendation whatsumever,” said the jury. 

The judge looked about him. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “my black cap is missing. 
Perhaps brother Clifton has one in his pocket. He uses the article frequently, I 
know. He hasn’t? Then we must extemporise.” 

He pulled out a gaudy silk handkerchief, and proceeded to knot the corners. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said he, while engaged in this occupation, “you have heard 
the verdict of the jury. Have you anything to say why sentence of death should not 
be passed upon you?” 

Sir William Clifton had been mute throughout the proceedings. He now spoke. 
His voice faltered at first, but he soon had it in perfect control, and he spoke in 
the grave, impressive manner for which he was noted. 

“ Anything I could urge would fall upon deaf ears; and I disdain to ask for 
mercy from such a gathering as the present. I will simply say this: ‘There may 
be those among you who are still barely within the reach of the law, men who are 
yet free from terrible crime. If that be so, I would say that if you do indeed 
murder me, you fix the halter irrevocably round your necks. ‘The murder of one 
of his Majesty’s judges will be most awfully avenged, and, as sure as there is a God 
above you, you will each and all of you be hanged for the deed you now contemplate 
committing. I urge you to reflect before you sign your own death warrants.” 

The judge had now extemporised his cap and donned it. He resumed :— 

“Prisoner at the bar, I have listened to your words with profound attention. 
The plea you urge is of little avail, for we are all of us accustomed to carry our 
lives in our hands, and none of us expect to be living six months from any given 
date. Personally, I shall consider my end most honourably hastened if your death 
expedites it; and I feel sure that this sentiment is echoed by the counsel and jury 
of this most honourable Court.” 

“Hear, hear!” from jury and counsel. 

“William Clifton,” continued the judge, “you have been impartially tried, and 
by an enlightened jury, composed of a fellow-countryman, found guilty of the crime 
of murder with no extenuating circumstances. The sentence of the Court is that 
in four hours from now you be hanged by your neck until you are dead; and may 
the Lord have mercy upon your soul.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes. Even the jury took his pipe from 
his mouth. 

At last the judge get up. “Prisoner,” said he, “the Court has risen, and this is 
now the condemned cell. All the usual facilities, barring the presence of a chaplain, 
will be afforded you. Any refreshments you may desire will be provided; and any 
wishes to your executors or messages to your friends may be committed to paper, 
and they will be forwarded to their destination should no contentious matter be 
included. The jury will be your companion for the first hour, and then another of 
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us will take his place. Good night, my lord: we shall meet again at four.” And, 
bowing ceremoniously to Sir William, he left the room, followed by the two counsel. 

The jury seated himself in the place vacated by his chief, and, with the pistols 
in front on the table, kept watch over the prisoner. For a long time Sir William 
Clifton seemed completely stunned by the terrible reality of his position. Absolutely 
stupefied he sat, taking no heed of his guard or of the quickly fleeting moments. 
Suddenly he sprang up, threw off his cloak, and commenced pacing the room like a 
caged animal, with hands clenching and unclenching, to the agony of his thoughts. 

Thus the first hour passed, and then his guard was relieved. 

The new comer was his advocate. He bowed to Sir William on entering, and 
took his seat by the table. When they were by themselves he stood up and took 
off his mask. 

“Mr. Richard Railton 

**'The same, sir.” 


1»? 


exclaimed Sir William, in extreme surprise. 


““T meet you in a strange place and with strange companions, Mr. Railton.” 

“ Necessity, Sir William, has no choice.” 

“T have often heard that plea,” said the judge drily. “ But I must not forget 
to thank you for your eloquent defence. You are a consummate actor, Mr. Railton. 
You almost persuaded me you wished me well, and for the moment I forgot you had 
taken part in my capture.” 

“Circumstances make us play many and strange parts in life; but indeed I wish 
you well, Sir William. ‘This very moment I offer you your freedom.” 

“ Are you jesting, sir?” 

“Ts this a time for jests? I offer you your freedom—conditionally.” 

‘** And pray what may the condition be ?” 

“Sir William, you have a daughter for whom I would lay down my life, for whom 
I am prepared to venture it this very night. I love her devotedly, and my affection 
is returned. Nay, sir, listen, 1 pray you. Your daughter loves me well enough to 
marry me without your consent; but my affection is too honest to desire that, for 
I am an outcast from society, and I could not wish her to share my lot. At the 
moment I am, as you know, received in good circles ; but it is the result of plodding, 
scheming and accident, and there is no reality behind. Had I asked you for your 
daughter’s hand, I could neither show you position nor prospects, and at any moment 
I might be exposed for the sham I am.” 

“Well, sir, and how dare you, whom the law designates a thief—I say, how dare 
you make love to an honest girl?” 

“T am what circumstances have made me, Sir William. Nay, I am what you 
have made me.” 

“ I ! ” 

“Yes, you, Sir William. Do you remember the name of Henry Hardwick ?” 

“Ves,” said the judge, in tones of surprise, “I do. What of him ?” 

“When Henry Hardwick went to Oxford he was heir to a large unencumbered 
estate. He inherited that estate before he left. While at Merton he got into a 
hard gambling set. There is no question of foul play—of cheating—but there is 
this absolute fact, that those older than himself encouraged him to play until he had 
lost his estate, and among those richer for the work was Mr. William Clifton.” 

“You are insulting, sir,” said the judge. ‘You dare not have said this to me 
elsewhere. You presume on your position and mine. And if it were as you say, 
what is Henry Hardwick to you?” 

“He was my father.” 

“Your father?” 
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“My father. He left Oxford ruined for life; married a girl beneath him in 
station, died miserable and broken-hearted, and his wife soon followed him. I am 
heir to his wrongs and nothing else. Before my uncle would educate me he made 
me change the dishonoured name I bore. Have I no right, Sir William, to ask you 
to put me in the way of earning an honest living? It is a favour I would scorn 
to ask, were it not that without it I could not hope for your daughter’s hand. 
But time presses: in a quarter of an hour I shall be relieved, and your last chance 
of life will have gone. What I propose is that you agree to my suit and put me 
in the way of redeeming my name and fortune. I have been called to the bar, as 
you know; but though I feel I have abilities, I have never been able to exert them, 
for what attorney hands on a brief to a man unknown and untried? Helped by 
your influence I could easily do well. In return for that I will save your life 
to-night. You are about my own height. We will change clothes and blow out 
some of the lights. When the guard is changed you can easily leave the room 
without the ruse being detected, and unhindered you can gain the street. It may 
be my life will be forfeited when the trick is discovered, but I will risk that, and 
gladly, for the sake of your daughter’s hand.” 

There was a silence of some minutes. A multitude of conflicting emotions 
surged in the judge’s mind. His pride, all his social instincts, rebelled against his 
daughter marrying this man. Yet there was the reparation he owed, and above all 
his life was at stake. 

“You must choose, sir,” said Railton. 

“T agree,” replied the judge. 

In five minutes the disguise was effected. 

“Here is one of my pistols,” continued Railton. “The other I will keep for 
myself: I may need it. Now I will extinguish three of the candles. Keep your back 
to the light, and walk out unconcernedly when my comrade enters. Walk straight to 
the front door and unbolt it. Should any one call out, your reply must be ‘ Duval,’ 
our password. And now, Sir William, I need hardly say that I rely upon you as a 
man of honour to attempt nothing against us to-night. -For my own private ends 
I am setting you free. I should be the basest of mankind to do that at the risk of 
my friends’ lives.” 

“You may trust me, Mr. Railton,” replied the judge. ‘You will have no cause 
to regret the step you have taken to-night.” 

Scarcely had Railton seated himself in the judge’s chair in the corner, when the 
door opened, and counsel for the prosecution entered. He glanced towards the 
prisoner as he did so, and the judge’s heart stood still with the awful fear that 
the fraud might be detected; but the face of the supposed prisoner was buried in 
his cloak, and the obscurity of the corner effectively concealed his identity. As 
for himself, his borrowed wig, mask, and clothes, made:.a perfect disguise, and were 
absolutely satisfactory to the new comer. 

He passed through the open door and closed it behind him, and a minute 
afterwards the front door banged to. 

No sooner was this heard than there was a burst of laughter from the cornet 
of the room, in which the guard at the table heartily joined. 

The pretended prisoner shook off his cloak and rose to his feet. 

“Come on, Fred,” said he to his jailer; “let us join the others.” 

They left the room together, walked across to the one opposite, and ‘entered. 
Judge and jury were deep in a game of cribbage, surrounded by wine and smoke. 

The judge looked up inquiringly. “ Well, has the old cock gone?” 

“He has. I was beginning to fear we couldn’t get rid of him, but at last I 











AN UNRECORDED TRIAL. 





got him off with a pistol for 
a keepsake.” 

“Then we have to con- 
gratulate you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hurrah! hurrah!’ 
judge, counsel and jury. 

“Gentlemen,” said the 
judge, rising to his feet, with 
glass in hand, “1 have a toast 
to propose: Mr. Richard Rail- 
ton and his future wife, the 
lovely Laura, queen of beauty, 
daughter of Mr. Justice Clifton. 
May they live long and 
happily.” 

“And I, gentlemen,” said 
Railton, after this toast had 
been uproariously honoured, 
“have also one to propose. 
I drink to the good fellows 
and boon companions through 
whose friendship I have won 
my bride, and who for my 
sake have run great risks to- 
night.” 

, Nonsense, Dick,” said 
the jury, grinning over his 
punch. “We have had the 
glorious privilege of baiting 
old Clifton. We had many 
an old score to wipe out 
with the brute. By the Lord, 
it will be fine if he recognises 


5) 


from 


our voices in the courts.” 
“You, at any rate, Have 
not much to fear on that score, 
Bob. It is precious seldom 
your voice charms a court.” 





Quoth the judge, “The “‘His borrowed wig, mask and clothes made a perfect disguise.” 
kiss I shall exact from the fair 
Mistress Railton upon her wedding day will more than compensate me for all the 
risks. Gentlemen, once again, the health of the adorable Laura.” 
* * * * * * * 


Extract from the Dazly Advertiser, six months later :— 


“Yesterday there was married at St. Bride’s Church, Miss Laura Clifton, only 
daughter of Sir William Clifton, Kt., one of the justices of the Court of King’s Bench, 
to Mr. Richard Railton, of the Inner Temple, the newly appointed taxing master of 
his Majesty’s Chancery.” 


Henry A. HERING. 





Two living babies are hatched in the United Kingdom during every revolution of the second-hand 


a watch—i.e., two new persons join British Society during every minute of the day and night, month 
and month out, without cessation of fresh arrivals. 
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HATCHES, MATCHES, AND DESPATCHES. 
PART I.—HATCHES. 


HE first column on the front page of the morning paper usually attracts the 
first glance of a reader. I propose to make the attempt to deal with these 
hatches, matches, and despatches e” masse—instead of in detail, as they 

show in the newspapers—in a way that shall not appal the sensibilities of the 
unaccustomed reader, who maybe prefers babies to birth-rates, or who takes more 
interest in wedding dresses than in marriage records. It shall be my endeavour 
to show to you some facts about the supply of human beings to this country and 
elsewhere, about the pairing of the sexes, and about the inevitable exit of mankind, 
without offending your eye by huge masses of figures, and without dulling your 
mind by a confused statement of facts. We may conveniently look at our results 
in the shape of diagrams, or in other illustrations, and this mode of stating the 
facts will probably convey to the mind a much more distinct idea of them than 
could be obtained by long rows and columns of numerals set up in type, and 
accompanied by formal statistical headings. Properly handled, statistics are the 
indispensable basis of every social and political activity, which, like scientific 
knowledge, claims accurate measurement as an all-important factor of any real 
advance: the saying, “there are three kinds of untruths—lies, d d lies, and 
statistics "—probably owes its origin to the blundering of would-be statisticians, who 
either tumble into one of the many pitfalls of a technical study, or who purposely 
distort facts to serve some desired end; but there shall here be no attempt to 
make the facts fit a theory, for there is no theory to be pressed on readers. 
Ignoring all distinctions of quality, we have in diagram No. 1 a representation 
of our quantitative growth by the birth of fresh units into the population. This 
zigzag dotted line, which makes a faint track through the fifty years plotted out in 
No. 1, is a condensation of more than thirty-eight million individual births, with 
all their grades from prince to pauper, from the child who comes into the world 
diseased and tainted to him who starts on his course with the makings of a fine 
brain in a sound body. Here we are, all of us, except the very old and the very 
young, impersonally condensed into this paltry little zigzag that runs from left to right 
of diagram No. 1, which also includes a host of human units who left society soon 
after they entered it, or after some years’ experience of it. Incidentally, I may say 
that the thirty-eight and a half million births which are represented by the dotted 
line in No. 1 are in number nearly equal to the population of the United 
Kingdom at the present time. The frontispiece of this account of Hatches deals 
in a concrete way with the quantitative view of Births that has just been shown 
in a purely impersonal manner by the dotted zigzag of diagram No. 1. The 
statement illustrated by this frontispiece—two new babies for each minute of the 
year—goes a long way to account for the surprising activity of the advertisers of 
food for infants, although it will perhaps cause something like dismay in the minds 
Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1896. 
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No, 7. 


The annual Birth-rate for the Fifty years 1844—1893, in eleven groups of years, England and Wales. 
The dotted line shows the annual Birth-rate for each of the eleven periods mentioned—z.e., the yearly number 
of Births to 1000 persons living. [Zhe Birth.rate for 1895, the last year for which the information is 
ready, was 30°3 per 1000 living.) 


of those adults who think that children are a nuisance, and that the time for 
babies has, with other delusions, gone into the past. 

Although we will not, in every instance, consider facts that concern Scotland 
and Ireland, we may now glance at diagram No. 2, which shows the birth-rate for 


ENGLAND 34-08 SCOTLAND 33-6 IRELAND 21°49 





No. 2. 
A comparison of the annual number of Births per 1000 of the Population, for England (including Wales), 
Scotland, and Ireland, Taken on the average in the twenty years 1871—1890. [The rates for the most 


recent year available were, England 30°3 in 1895, Scotland 30°4 in 1895, [reland 22'9 in 1894. | 


England (and Wales), Scotland, and Ireland respectively, taken on the average for 
the twenty years 1871—1890. England and Scotland are, we may say, equally 
prolific, Ireland lagging a long way behind with a birth-rate that is (as we shall 
see later on) only equal to France’s birth-rate for the same period. 

A rather interesting feature about all these children is supplied by their names, 
registered in the three countries, and which have been officially tabulated from 
time to time: the most recent tabulation having been made in 1894 from the 
“Trish Birth Index” of 1890. The table in No. 3 shows a summary of these 
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No. 3. 


The fifty most common Surnames of the Babies born in England and Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland : 
arranged in the order of their numerical importance. 
name-facts for each of the three divisions of the United Kingdom ; the five leading 
names as regards numerical importance being :— 














In England and Wales. | In Scotland. In Ireland. 
| _—_—— ancien a 
I. Smith, one in 72 persons.| 1. Smith, one in 70 persons.| 1. Murphy, one in 75 persons. 
2. Jones, on Fe «& | 2. M‘Donald, ,, 70 55 2. Kelly, Pe me 
Ae ee | 3. Brown, a 3. Sullivan, ,, 109 ,, 
4. Taylor, os. 3 os | 4. Thomson, ,, 99 ,, 4. Walsh, a SER) os 
5. Davies, cor Sie | 5. Robertson, ,, 99 5, | 5. Smith, 3 Ses 
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The name Smith 
is first in the list 
for England and 


The Decline of the Wales and for Scot- 
legitimate Birth- land; even in Ireland 
rate during the ’ 

last half-century. this popular name 


holds the fifth place. 
At the present time 
there are more than 
half a million Smiths 
in the United King- 
dom, a number that 
is equal to the entire 
population of 
sirmingham - or of 
Liverpool, and the 
Smiths are only a 
few thousands short 
of the vast popula- 
tion of Manchester 
—5 25,000. 

Taking, as one 
group, the five lead- 
ing names just set 
out, I find that in 
England and Wales 
one person out of 
twenty bears one or 
other of the five 
names Smith, Jones, 
Williams, Taylor, 
Davies; that in 


1846 (MB 185¢ BB 1856 fM x86r 1800 J 1872 1876 [ae 188: [a 1886 Scotland one person 
TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO . 
1850 By 1855 fi 1860 1870 J 1875 MP 1880 MH 1885 J 1890 out of seventeen Is 
named Smith, or 
M‘Donald, or Brown, 


or Thomson, or 

These ten white columns illustrate, by their diminishing height, the large ) me z : : 
and nearly constant drop in the Illegitimate Birth-rate of this country during Robertson 5) that in 
the last half-century. Computed on the number of illegitimate births out of Ireland one person 
every 100 births that occurred during each period. 





No. 4. 


out of twenty has 
one or other of the five leading names in the Irish list just shown. 

Leaving the details of the table in No. 3, which the curious reader can study 
at leisure, we may notice that for Scotland only is the first name on the list not 
a national name, although M‘Donald, placed second, is not very far behind the 
Scotch Smith in point of numbers. England is content with its Smith, and 
the Welsh Jones ranks second, while Ireland should be well pleased to find the 
characteristic Murphy at the top of the Irish column. 

Diagram No. 4 shows in black and white that during the last half-century there 
has been a marked and fairly steady drop in the illegitimate birth-rate of this 
country. The height of the ten white columns in No. 4 is the significant part of 
the diagram, and the height of each of these columns has been computed by 
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comparing the number of illegitimate births that occurred during each of the ten 
periods with the total number of births during the same time. This important 
feature of the birth-rate is also illustrated by the following statement :— 




















: Of One Thousand Births in England and Wales 
During Legitimate. | Illegitimate. Total. 
ienateae, zee Bo le 
1846-50 933 | 67 1,000 
1851-55 934 | 66 1,000 | 
1856-60 935 | 65 1,000 | 
| 1861-65 936 | 64 1,000 | 
1866-70 942 | 58 1,000 
| 1871-75 948 | 52 1,000 | 
1876-80 953 47 1,000 | 
| 1881-85 952 | 48 1,000 | 
1886-90 954 46 1,000 
| 1891-93 958 | 42 1,000 | 
: ae + 


The proportion of illegitimate to total number of births varies considerably 
according to locality. For example, and taking the most recently available facts, 
those for 1894, we get these results :— 


Registration County.—Illegitimate Births per Thousand Births. 


The Six Lowest. The Six Highest. 
Middlesex 29 | Bedfordshire ‘ : > 4 — 
Essex 29 | North Wals . . . . . . 66 
Monmouthshire 32 | Shropshire . ; : : ; ; . 66 
Warwickshire . 34 | Norfolk ; , - : ‘ . 68 
Somersetshire , : , . 36 | Cumberland , : ‘ j : . 69 
South Wales. P ; ; . . 36 | Herefordshire. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 7 


The above are the two sets of six registration counties that show, respectively, 
the lowest and the highest proportion of illegitimate births to the total number of 
births that take place. 

As Middlesex is at the top of this list, it may be useful to mention that the 
registration county of Middlesex does not include London, which forms a separate 
registration county, and which has an illegitimate birth-rate of 38 per 1000 births, 
and so takes a worse place than the first six counties on the list just given, but a 
much better place than any of the other six country districts, whose rate varies 
from 62 to 76 per 1000. 

It is rather interesting to compare, in this respect, the experience of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. ‘Taking the results for the most recent year for which this 
information has been issued, I find that the number of illegitimate births per 1000 
births have been :— 


Fngland and Wales’. p ‘ . 7 ‘ , . : — 
Scotland : ; : 4 ‘ ‘ F ; ‘ ; . 
Ireland . , ‘ ; : ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ , , - 


lhis is equivalent to saying that, other things equal, England has sixteen illegitimate 
births for every ten in Ireland ; Scotland’s number being twenty-seven as compared 
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No. 5. 


A comparison of International Birth-rates for thirteen European States : the average in the twenty years 
1871—1890, Shown graphically by the horizontal black lines, and repeated numerically by the numerals at 
the right, which show the number of births, per annum, to 1000 persons living, 


with ten in Ireland. This result for Ireland compares very favourably with that for 
most other countries. 

Some remarkable contrasts are shown in diagram No. 5, the thirteen horizontal 
thick black lines of which graphically show the different birth-rates of thirteen 
European States. The United Kingdom occupies the middle place between the 
two extremes of Hungary and France ; and, as regards France, I have already said 
that its birth-rate is the same as Ireland’s—see my remarks about diagram No. 2. 
Whatever may be the cause of Ireland’s low birth-rate, there can be little doubt 
but that in France this low supply of fresh units to its population is, in part, the 
result of the deliberate intention of French citizens, a very large section of whom 
actually despise a woman who gives birth to more than (say) two children, deriding 
her asa mere “machine for the production of babies”—to translate a current 
French expression. With a population that for many years has been stationary or 
declining, while France’s neighbours, who may be her enemies, have been and are 
rapidly increasing, the question comes: Is France on the down grade? 

Omitting all other social and political signs, and dealing only with the very 
short black line that comes last in diagram No. 5, there are, at the least, three 
pieces of danger that threaten France from this bit of black line. First, this very 
low birth-rate means a relatively scanty supply of workers and fighters; second, 
the shortness of this black line tells us that the adult units of the nation it stands 


for shirk to an abnormal extent the healthy and invigorating responsibilities of 


parenthood ; third, the poverty of France’s yearly supply of fresh units means that 
France, viewed biologically as a single organism, lacks in an appreciable degree the 
valuable quality of variety in its atoms which is possessed by other countries with 
a high birth-rate, and which quality necessarily extends as the birth-rate increases. 
Thus, both as regards quantity and quality, one is inclined to think that France’s 
very low birth-rate is a bad thing for France: before twenty years shall pass, our 
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neighbour’s abnormality 
as regards her birth-rate 
may, with other causes, 
have worked so as even 
to take fair France out 
of the list of first-class 
powers,—in the long run 
individuals suffer if they 
tamper with Nature, and 
a nation is only the 
addition of its units. 

Turning to the sex- 
distribution of infants, we 
find inaccurate the popu- 
lar idea that more girls 
are born than boys. In 
this country (England and 
Wales) the proportion for 
the last fifty years has 
been 104 births of males 
to 100 births of females, 
and in recent years the 
number of boys born has 
been a little under 104 
to every 100 girls. 

I have prepared No. 6 
from some photographs 
given to me for use here 
by Dr. Louis Robinson, 
which, in his opinion, 
demonstrate the persist- 
ence, in these newly 
hatched infants we are 
discussing, of instincts 
derived from their remote 
ancestors. Dr. Robinson 
says his ‘“ experiments 
have shown that the 
titillation of the palms of 
the hands and soles of 
the feet of young infants 
at once sets to work the 
grasping muscles of the 
fingers and toes, which 
in the new-born ape are 
so vitally necessary in 
enabling it to cling to 
its dam ”—as the mother 
ape passes from bough 
to bough of a tree, in 





escaping from an enemy, in search of food, etc. Blankets were held below these 
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No. 6. 


Infants, a few days old, demonstrating the persistence of instincts 
derived from the arboreal habits of their remote ancestors | monkeys', by 
sustaining their whole weight by the grasping power of the fingers for 
two minutes and upwards, 
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grasping infants, who cried only when their hands began to lose hold of the stick 
or bough; and Dr. Robinson notices in these photographs a striking resemblance 
to a well-known picture of the celebrated chimpanzee “Sally” at the Zoological 
Gardens ;—so much for the ancestry of the hatched ones. 

The photograph at the bottom of No. 6 suggests twin-children: other things 
equal, the chance in this country of any birth resulting in twins is approximately 
represented by the odds of 100 to 1. The figure varies for different countries and 
conditions. Mulhall gives the following particulars about multiple births, from an 
average of observations made during 1851—1873 :— 


Twin births Triplet births 
in a hundred births. ina million births. 

England . ; . ‘ ‘ : I'l ; ; ‘ ‘ . 23 
Scotland rs 

Ireland 1's cus 

France rs 120 
Prussia I'2 150 

Russia 1‘2 , 
Austria rs 180 

Italy I‘2 150 


Diagram No. 7 shows plainly that England need not yet fear the fate that has 
come upon France, whose births scarcely fill the gaps caused by death. With us 
the superiority of the birth-force over the death-force is so great that the black part 
of this diagram No. 7 is small when compared with the lightly-shaded part that 
stands for the births. Fifty years ago we had 160 births to fill the places left by 
every 100 deaths, and at the present time this recuperative power of the nation is 
fully maintained: if we throw together the facts for the last half-century we still 
get a result of 160 births for every 100 deaths. ‘Translated into numbers, this 
means that during the last fifty years 24 million deaths have occurred in England 
and Wales, and 383 million births: if we let the black circle in No. 7, which 
contains these fifty years’ facts, represent one hour of time, then 23 minutes of the 
hour belong to the death-force and 37 minutes to the birth-force—a gain of nearly 
one-quarter of every hour in favour of the recuperative activity of the nation. 


J. Hor ScHOoLIne. 





No. 7. 
Showing the superiority of the Birth-force of this country when compared with the Death-force. 
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THE STORY 


IEDERWALD was a little village situated in a deep valley 
among the Alps, and it was generally conceded by the 
inhabitants that Karl Ott was the most obstinate man in it. 

He was not only held to be such because his motto in life 
was “Never give in even if you are wrong,” but also because 


OF KARL OTT. 





he had for three years proposed to the daughter of the 
English lady with amazing perseverance, and, in the face of 
equally persevering refusals, still persisted in renewing his offer. 
Karl Ott, eldest and only son of the village pastor, called upon the daughter of 





the English lady just as regularly as the church-goers went to receive from his father’s 
hands the communion on the first Sunday in every month. Their walk through the 
village and up the winding path into the dark pine forest was as regularly expected 
by the simple villagers as was their return an hour or two later; Karl Ott with a set 
look on his face, and on the lips of the daughter of the English lady an amused and 
peculiarly sweet smile. 





Leaving her at her mother’s house—the little wooden one opposite the Gasthaus 
with the creeping vines and the dark-stained pillars— Karl Ott strode down the village 
street to his father’s house, and the following conversation took place regularly. 

“Karl, my son, had you a pleasant walk ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And what did she say, my son ?” 

“She treated it as a grand joke, father.” 

“She laughed at you, Karl?” 

“Ves, father.” 

“And did she give you no encouragement, my son?” 

“No; that is—Vre/letcht etwas.” 

“Only a very little— perhaps,” repeated the pastor, who knew every answer in 
advance. 


spc 


There was a little pause here, and then : 
“You will try again, my son,” more as a statement of fact than a question. 

“Tf she did not love me, father, she could not go with me so freely and often.” 
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“She is not playing with you, Karl?” with his eyes on his son’s face. 

Karl never answered this last question. He only laughed, and asked a question, 
himself. 

“With me? Ader was fiir eine Idee !” 

Karl Ott may have been original, unsophisticated, but he was a dangerous man 
to be trifled with. He knew it, and thought of course every one else knew it. For 
was he not acknowledged to be the most obstinate and difficult man in the whole 
village ? 

The English lady and her daughter, with an English servant, had lived in the 
little house with the dark-stained pillars for three years. They were generally known 
to the village folk as the “ English Lady” and the “ Beautiful daughter of the 
English Lady,” because the villagers found themselves wholly unable to pronounce 
their double-barrelled name. 

They were in reality very poor, though compared to Herr Stosch, the richest man 
in the village, they seemed rich, very rich. A small income goes a long way in 
Niederwald, and the English lady and her daughter had sought the secluded life it 
afforded because of reverses at home when the husband and father died. At least 
so they said, and no one questioned the truth of it. Niederwald was a quiet, curious 
little out-of-the-world spot, and the people who had been bred and born there were 
equally quiet and far more curious. 

It was a lovely place. A stream tumbled from the big mountains behind, and 
flowed peacefully through the village, till the spring thaws and the winter storms 
converted it into a raging, racing torrent. Vineyards sloped away, below the village, 
to a lake, while above it dense pine forests stretched away till they joined the region 
of rocks and cliffs, and, finally, of everlasting snows. Above all, three lofty white 
peaks peered over from the clouds into the little village, and reflected the sunset 
glory long after the village was wrapped in darkness and shadow. 

Karl Ott owned a large vineyard, and made money by it. His Wesndese were 
always successful, and his grapes sweeter and juicier even, than those that grew in 
sunny Italy, on the other side of the great white peaks. 

He had seen the English lady and her daughter when they first came to Niederwald, 
and his father, as pastor, went with him to ‘call upon them. While his father 
stumbled along in his broken English with the mother, Karl conversed with the 
beautiful daughter in German. He welcomed her to Niederwald. She had travelled 
with her father before he died, and had seen much. She had even been in the fair 
country that lay beyond the three white peaks. She was older than he was, and 
knew more of the world, he thought. He found that she loved the mountains and 
the forests, and that she listened eagerly to his descriptions of the gorges, ravines 
and vastnesses of the Alps around them. She longed to see them and climb to 
the great white peaks. And Karl, who knew every boulder and every tree, and had 
grown up in company with toppling seracs and dizzy crevasses, promised to show 
them to her. 

He was not slow to believe what his father told him afterwards: that the proud 
English lady had sacrificed her daughter’s best years to her own pride in coming 
to live in Niederwald, and bury her poverty where none could see it and sneer. 

It was thus their walks began; and the English lady, apparently wrapped up in her 
pride and disappointments, let them go together. 

Karl Ott had been fortunate enough to earn the gratitude of the daughter 
of the English lady, and it was then he first made up his mind to fall in love 
with her. 
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He did everything so deliberately, and his obstinate will held his feelings so under 
control, that he was not able to fall in love without first thinking the matter over, 
and then coming to a decision. Such decision was, however, absolutely final, and 
from it there could be no recall. 

The Devil’s Rocks formed a steep slope of loose rocks that had crumbled down 
from the cliffs above, and accumulated. They were not twenty yards long, and 
terminated abruptly at the edge of a precipice over two thousand feet. The rocks 
had to be crossed on the way to Wannsee. They were very dangerous, because 
the slightest disturbance set them all rolling over each other towards the brink. 
Several persons from the neighbouring villages had been killed in this way by losing 
their balance when the rocks began to move under their weight, and being swept 
down over the short distance that lay between the narrow path and the dizzy abyss. 
They were called the Devil’s Rocks—TZewu/felsfelsen—because the devil was said 
to be concealed beneath them, and to move them with his fingers whenever any 
one approached. 

Karl and the girl were climbing slowly, and the little dog had run on ahead. 
His weight was more than sufficient to start the treacherous stones in motion. 
In spite of his struggles, and with much piteous barking, the little fellow was 
carried to the edge. Karl saved it by going after it, while the girl, speechless with 
horror, watched them from the path. She was powerless to help, and she knew they 
must both be carried over, and—and she did so love the dog. 

She could hear the rocks that had already leaped over the edge crashing down 
the face of the cliff, striking here and there its buttresses and projecting ledges. How 
brave of Karl! He had her darling by the scruff of his neck. Oh! the splendid 
fellow that he was. Ah! but—horrors! he had slipped again! Her heart stopped 
beating for a moment, and she hid her eyes in her hand. She heard a rush of wind, 
and she knew that Karl Ott and the dog had disappeared into the gulf. 

The next minute he was standing by her side with the dog in his arms. It was 
licking his hand, and evidently had no idea of the cruel death it had escaped. How 
it was done Karl could not tell. Only the rush of loose rocks suddenly ceased, and 
the one his weight rested on, six inches from the edge, came to a standstill, and he 
scrambled up again to the path with the doggie panting and frightened in his hands. 
That was all he could say about it. He watched the girl kiss her dog, and saw her 
tears drop on to his little brown ears. He heard her thank him ; and as her large eyes, 
with the long, moistened eyelashes, looked so gratefully into his, he experienced a 
strange sensation in his heart. 

He thought the tears were those of gratitude. 

He thought of the girl, of her eyes and hair. He thought of the tears that 
fell on the dog’s ears, and he thought of the slender brown hands that held him. 
A feeling more tender than any he had yet known crept into his heart. He thought 
of his father, the pastor; of the proud English lady; and then he thought again of 
her beautiful daughter. 

He remembered, too, that he owned a vineyard, which made him rich. And he 
made up his mind. 

The rocks were dropping past him, and plunging downwards over the precipice. 
He stooped, and picked one up. 

“As surely as I have plucked this one from the fingers of the Devil who is 
moving them from beneath,” he said aloud, slowly, “and as surely as it will drop 
through the air and rest on the ground below,”—here he peered over the edge,—“ so 
surely will I make the daughter of the English lady my wife.” He threw the stone 





“The next minute he was standing by her side." 
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upwards and forwards, saw it for a moment against the sky, and then heard it 
rushing downwards through the air. 

A few seconds afterwards it crashed upon the rocks below, and Karl Ott, as 
soon as the echoes had died away, climbed down again, and went home to bed. 

Next day he told his father of his resolve, and the pastor had said, “‘ My son, 
you have my benediction.” 

Karl waited a few weeks before he thought it well to speak his mind. 

It was winter time, and one day Herr Miller, proprietor of the Gasthof, his son 
Fritz, Pastor Ott, Karl Ott, young Stosch, Frau Miiller and the English girl took 
their skates and a luncheon basket, and drove six miles in a sleigh to the end of 
the frozen lake. 

Karl slowly and deliberately fastened the shining skates on to the pretty little 
feet of the daughter of the English lady. They were soon flying together before 
the wind over the black ice, with the fox terrier racing after them as best he could 
on the slippery surface. He was barking his little heart out for happiness. 

But in Karl Ott’s heart there was no sign of fluttering. His big muscular frame, 
with its mountain-trained sinews, never carried a more confident heart than then. 
The fact that he was going to ask the English girl to marry him did not make his 
pulse beat any more quickly than usual ; and “usual” was by no means fast. 

He felt, as he flew over the ice with the English girl beside him, as if the 
little gloved hands lying warmly in his own were already his; as if the hair, that 
escaped from under her fur cap and sometimes blew across his cheeks, was even 
then his to caress. 

His purpose being so single, he had no recourse to beating about the bush, 
and saw no reason for hesitancy or difficulty in giving expression to so straight- 
forward a proposition. 

Karl simply waited for a pause in their talk, turned to the English girl as they 
were skating out in the middle of the lake, and said in his deep voice, in which 
was no tremor, nor trace of nervousness : 

“Tch liebe Dich. Ich anbiete Dir mein Leben, mein Herz, meine Weinbergen, 
und meines Vater’s Segnung.” 

As he spoke he looked her steadily in the face. He could not meet her 
eyes, because, in her desire to choose the best ice, she was looking downwards. 
But the girl made no answer, and no change came over her face. The wind 
roared in their ears as it swept past them, and the ring of their skates sounded 
musically over the lake. 

Karl waited some time for an answer, and then came to the conclusion that 
the girl had not heard him. It was the fault of the wind. He took his eyes 
from her face, and glanced down at the little feet that shot forward so swiftly and 
gracefully. He was sure she had not heard him. 

There was nothing for him to do but repeat the proposition; and this Karl 
Ott at once did, in a louder voice, and with an amount of calm deliberation that 
would have been the envy of all lovers in all lands, could they have seen him. 

This time she certainly heard him, for she turned her face up and looked at 
him. Her eyes were wide open, but on her face, aglow with the wind, there was 
no evidence of surprise or embarrassment. Her lips were parted in the effort of 
breathing ; her fur cap sat jauntily on her hair, and her hands nestled cosily and 
warm in his own. Karl kept his eyes on hers, and waited for her to speak. But 
she did not speak, and Karl began to feel decidedly uncomfortable. He did not 
know what to make of it. 
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“*What was that remark... about your father's benediction?’ she laughed." 


Then the daughter of the English lady nestled in a little closer to his side, and, 
with a laugh that showed two rows of gleaming teeth, shouted against the wind,— 
“What was that you said just now about your father’s benediction? If you don’t 
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look where you are taking me, it will be given over our drowned and frozen 
bodies.” 

Then Karl knew that she could not have heard all that he said. She was 
shouting her loudest, and he heard her none too distinctly. Dropping his eyes from 
her face, he looked ahead. They were within fifty yards of the lake proper. The 
shallow water of the great marsh lay behind them, and they were already skating 
over the thin, green ice that a little farther on came to an abrupt end in the deep 
waters. Karl saw their danger at a glance. With a swing he altered his course, 
pulling the girl round with him, so that she came close up against his side and 
her hair blew again across his cheek. She laughed merrily, and tucked it under 
her fur cap. 

Talking was an easy matter now. The wind was behind them. 

“What was that remark you made about your father’s benediction ?” she laughed 
again: “did you mean us to be drowned, or what? It would be a pity, to end our 
friendship in iced water ! ” 

Something in her voice made Karl feel for a moment that there was between 
them an immeasurable distance. The thought fled as suddenly as it came, and 
Karl’s phenomenal obstinacy began to assert itself. 

He was on the point of repeating, word for word, his twice-made proposition, when 
there was a sound of skaters behind them, and the next moment Miiller and 
young Stosch raced up and joined them. 

Their presence put an end, for the time, to any further avowals of love or 
proposals of marriage. 

They formed a line of skaters hand in hand, the girl between Miiller and 
himself, and sped along to join the rest of the party round a log fire and a 
luncheon basket. 

Karl did not find himself again alone with the daughter of the English lady, 
until the horse was being harnessed into the sleigh, and the remnants of the 
luncheon were being packed up. And then it was only for a brief moment, when 
he had nothing prepared in the way of words. The fact was, he felt nonplussed. 
Had she vouchsafed some sort of an answer, he would have known what to do and 
say. But her silence completely outwitted him. He could not understand it, 
and, for the time being, his obstinacy'was met and conquered by the subtler force 
of silence. 

Now that they were alone again for a moment, she asked him to tighten the 
strap that fastened her skates together. 

“Make a neat little bundle of it, Mr. Ott,” she said, “so that they won’t clash 
together, and get scratched.” 

While he was doing her request, the muscles of his great fingers slow from the 
cold, the girl stood facing him. ‘“ And please,” she added ever so gently, and looking 
up into his eyes, “ please, Karl, never ask me those sort of questions again, because, 
if you do, we cannot go together on the mountains.: And you know there’s nobody 
else here who can climb like you, and—.and I may not go alone. Now, please don’t, 
Karl, for it is quite impossible.” 

The smile she gave him was gentle enough to melt his obstinacy into slavery. 
But it only made Karl Ott angry. It was his turn to be silent now, for he knew 
enough, cold, strange lover that he was, to understand that she looked upon him 
only as a companion. 

The first time she met him after the skating party, she greeted him with an 
amused smile that, so far as he was concerned, seemed to increase the distance 
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he felt lay between them. It also increased his obstinacy. And this same amused 
smile was all the answer he got to his many subsequent proposals. 

She called him Karl now, and when he had concluded his awkward sentence 
about offering her his love and his life and his vineyards, there was only this little 
smile for answer. 

If he dared, as he often did, to repeat his words, the little smile broadened 
out into a laugh, that effectually closed his lips for the moment, because he utterly 
failed to comprehend the feelings that caused it. 

They never got any further than this, and the state of affairs might well have 
continued for a dozen years. 

Meanwhile Karl’s love for the daughter of the English lady changed in character. 
It was beginning to come from his heart instead of from his will. He now and 
again caught himself wondering what in the world he would do if she died, or— 
the thought was horrible—if she married some one else ! 

One day in the early spring, when Karl Ott went to the little. post office, he 
met the English girl there. The snow was still lying low down on the mountain 
sides. In the air was that indescribable sweetness that is only known in the 
neighbourhood of pine forests at a certain elevation. 

She held some letters in her hand and was stamping them for England. Karl 
suggested a ramble on the heights of the Kronenberg, and the girl was pleased. 

“Yes,” she said; “and if you think the snow is sufficiently melted, we will go 
by way of the Devil’s Rocks. I should like to see them once more.” 

“Once more !” repeated Karl with surprise. “ Why ! what do you mean ?” 

“Oh! we are going away,” she said simply. “ Mother is going back to live in 
England again. We leave in two days.” 

Karl fairly gasped. His heart sank within him. 

“Wait here a moment,” she added: “I will go and put on my nailed boots 
and climbing skirts. ‘Then I'll tell you all about it!” She had seen the blank 
look of dismay that had come into his face, and, for the first time, she felt in her 
heart a feeling of sorrow for him. 

“Poor Karl Ott!” she thought ; “but he is such a simple boy, and has so much 
to learn. He surely could not have imagined that I might care for him !” 

So they climbed up the lower slopes of the great Kronenberg, these two, who 
had together explored every foot of the mountains, and knew their most inaccessible 
parts, who had seen the sun rise from the top of the three white peaks, and watched 
the last sunset lights linger on the far away snow slopes that seemed to hang in 
the sky over the village. For nearly five years they had been companions in many 
a ramble through the deep forests, and had followed the torrents to their sources 
under the ice of the dangerous, slow-creeping glaciers. And as they followed the 
winding path, so familiar to them, the English girl told her companion of the 
impending change in their life. 

“We are going back to our old home in Kent,” she told him. ‘ Mother’s sister 
is dead, and we shall be better off now. We go to Paris on Saturday, and you must 
come to the station, Karl, and see us off.” 

Come to the station and see us off! 

Karl listened in silence. He asked no questions, and made no comments. The 
shock had been so sudden and so unexpected, it had stirred his feelings as they 
never had been stirred before. He could not define them, much less reduce them 
to words. Surprise, disappointment, rage, struggled for the mastery with sorrow, 
pride and outraged confidence. They rose up in him in such a strength of 
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turmoil, that he felt as if his heart was being 
torn out and destroyed. He walked as ina 
dream, not knowing what he would do next. 
But the feeling that was uppermost was the 
bitterness that he had been trifled with. Karl 
Ott was obstinate, and, whatever he felt, 
there was no indication of it on his face or 
in his manner. His feelings nevertheless 
increased in strength the more he tried to 
repress them. So he just walked on by her 
side, and listened to her voice, as_ they 
climbed up through the fragrant pine woods 
and then through the belt of stunted moun- 
tain oaks that led to the rocks beyond. 
When she had finished he made an effort 
to say something. 

“JT am sorry you are going. I did not 
expect it,” was what he said in a quiet 
voice. 

The girl said she was sorry too, she was 
so fond of the mountains and forests ; but he 
surely did not think she was going to live 
in Niederwald for the rest of her life! 

Karl had no answer ready ; or rather had 
a thousand ready, but they were all so strong, 
and he did not know which to choose. 

Then the climbing over the rough boulders 
that formed the long slope at the foot of 
Kronenberg’s great shoulder began, and 
rendered talking, except in short exclama- 
tions, impossible. 

They climbed on together, till they reached 
the final slope, at the top of which began the 
little path leading to the Devil’s Rocks. 

“Karl,” she laughed, showing her white 
teeth, ‘ I’m exhausted. 
VoL. X.—No. 42 


You'll have to bury me here, or carry me to the top.” 
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“He carried her steadily.” 
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Karl turned his head away and looked for a moment at the view of lake and 
forest far beneath them, and an expression came into his eyes that the girl did 
not see. Then he took her in his arms, swung her little body on to his great 
shoulders, and carried her steadily over the remainder of the trying, soft snow-slope. 
He did not tremble. He could have carried her, for that matter, over a tight-rope 
stretched from the peak of the Matterhorn to the Eggischorn. His feet never took 
false hold, his balance always was true ; and, when she laughed aloud and clutched 
his head with her two arms for safety, he felt his muscles respond to this call on 
their reserve force, and carry their precious burden with the ease of steel springs. 

When they reached the top he let her down gently from his shoulders. She 
looked up at him shyly, and told him he was the strongest pack-horse she had 
ever ridden upon in the Alps, and Karl felt that he wanted to take her in his 
arms and kiss her. 

“And when did you—your mother, I mean—first decide to leave?” he asked, 
in a voice so quiet that a stranger would have thought him indifferent to whatever 
answer he got. 

“Oh!” she said, with an almost imperceptible start, which did not escape his 
notice. ‘Oh! we have known it all along. We—we only came here for five 
years, you know.” 

But Karl didn’t know ; and her matter-of-fact way of announcing this important 
fact, which he felt should have been told him years ago, when he first proposed to 
her, came to him as a revelation. It acted as a stimulant too. “Then she does 
not care for me even as much as she does for one of the little snowdrops that are 
just coming up with the spring,” was the thought that passed through his brain. 

“You intended from the beginning to leave Niederwald this spring?” he asked 
quietly. 

She looked at him sweetly, and nodded her head. Karl met her eyes for a 
moment without a sign of expression on his face, and then turned to look at the 
view again. It was ever changing, and a great grey cloud was rolling up the 
opposite rock-walls of Chasseront—gloomy Chasseront, as it was called. 

Karl again broke the silence. 

“Yet you never told me that,” he said, almost gently. “I thought you would 
always live in Niederwald.” 

Karl was so simple, so innocent, so honest ! 

“Live here always!” she cried. ‘Oh, Karl!” And there came over her face 
that same smile of amusement that he knew so well. But there was in it something 
of pity as well, now, and Karl was stung more deeply than ever by it. Poor Karl! 

“You allowed me to be always with you on the mountains,” he continued, with 
something like anger in his voice, “and you allowed no one else. You have made 
and permitted me to grow very fond of you. You have always——” 

“Now, Karl,” she remonstrated. The smile of amused pity had died out of 
her eyes, for she felt that her companion was growing unpleasantly earnest. He 
spoke slowly, but in his voice was an inflection she had never heard there before. 
The idea of his getting really angry rather frightened her. Slow, deep natures, she 
knew, were never really angry unless when moved to their very bottom, and Karl 
Ott’s nature was a very slow and a very deep one. 

“You have always laughed at my proposals,” he went on, in his deep voice, 
totally ignoring her interruption, “but you never forbade them. You knew I 
meant what I said, and that, in God’s name in heaven, I loved you seriously 
and for ever!” 
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“Silly boy!” she laughed with spirit, and looking him full in the face: “how 
could you possibly imagine anything so inypossible ?” 

Karl did not move a muscle, or take his eyes off hers. He felt his blood leave 
his heart suddenly in a body, and then rush tumultuously back again. It made 
his cheeks blaze, and moistened his skin. 

“You ought to have known,” she went on, emboldened by his silence, which 
she interpreted as an acknowledgment of defeat. “Our positions are so different ; 
our ages, too; and we belong to different races. Besides, oh, Karl! I told you 
long ago, when first you spoke, that I could never love any one!” 


Never love any one! Suddenly the truth began to dawn on his mind. She loved 
some one else, then ! 

The girl suddenly put her hand on his shoulder and looked into his face, moving 
closer to him, as if about to speak. She kept her hand there, although she was 
aware that he shrank from her touch as if she had been a leper. She had opened 
her lips when he interrupted her with raging vehemence. 

“And you, damned girl,” he cried, “have allowed me all this time to remain 
in ignorance that you loved some one else; allowed me to pay court to you, and 
to love you until all my heart and life and future are all yours; to—to love so 
deeply, that to lose you must mean to die! And you might so easily have told me 
the truth: a word years ago would have prevented all, instead of letting month after 
month go by, playing with my life as only women can, who have—who are——” 

“ Karl, stop!” she cried. “I am married already !” 

He stood and looked into the eyes and face he loved so hopelessly. Then he 
turned, and looked down, and out on to the panorama of distant woods and blue 
mountains. ‘There was no word between them for a minute or more. Then the 
girl, who was sobbing now, sought his hand, and in a broken whisper, which could 
hardly have reached his ear, she moaned,— 

“But, Karl, my husband was a criminal—and for five years he has been—has been 
away. That is, we are going home to meet him when he is released—next week.” 

He felt the girl draw closer to him, until her heaving breast was against his heart, 
and he could feel her quick sobs. He felt her arms round his neck ; her head, with 
the golden hair, was on his shoulder. 

“Can you never forgive me, Karl?” she whispered, her tears falling fast and hot 
on his neck. 

Karl made no answer. Perhaps he had not heard her. Perhaps his thoughts 
were still in the cloudy distance where the little patch of blue heaven had disappeared. 
Perhaps, ah! perhaps, he was wondering, and thinking, and asking himself if, after 
all, the girl had loved him all along and loved him still. 


So they stood together on that lonely mountain path, and the girl’s head, 
radiant in the soft sunshine, sank lower on his shoulder, and the wind played with 
her beautiful hair. 

But Karl Ott moved his feet, and set the Devil’s Rocks in motion. Then he 
seized the girl in his arms and, raising her face to his, covered the tear-stained 
cheeks and the red mouth and the hair with a thousand kisses. 

The stones moved forward, with a hoarse, grinding sound, towards the brink. 

She heard the sound ; she felt them moving beneath her feet, and she tried to 
free herself. 

But Karl pressed her struggling little body closer to him. He held her to his 
heart. She was his own at last, and—he loved her. Pressed thus to his heart, the 
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beautiful daughter of the English lady was carried by the shifting rocks to the brink 
of the abyss. 

Her cry of terror was half smothered by his hot lips laid on her own, as they 
fell backwards into the air. 

And the wind heard her cry, and the far white peaks saw them fall. 

And the Devil’s Rocks, that dropped over the edge for several minutes afterwards, 


covered their bodies and formed their tombstone. 


ALGERNON H. BLAcKWwoop. 


‘The far white peaks saw them fall.” 





Jean Paul Marat. 


MARAT: THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 
rH: 


RHE convocation of the States General for 1789 put an end 
to Marat’s quiet life as a man of science, and made him 
an active politician. In the month of March he published 
a pamphlet which he called an “Offrande a la Patrie,” 

which was followed speedily by a supplement and other pamph- 

lets. ‘The ablest of these pamphlets is the “Tableau des Vices 

de la Constitution Anglaise,” which he presented to the Con- 

stituent Assembly in September 1789. At this time a powerful 

party in the Assembly wished to establish for France a constitution 

resembling that of England. Their knowledge of the English 
constitution was mainly theoretical, and derived only from the study of books. Now, 
Marat had long lived in England, and knew that the English constitution was by 
no means perfect, and he felt impelled to tell his countrymen the truth. In his 
pamphlet he pointed out that the English people were by no means so well governed 
as they were supposed to be; that the influence of the King and his ministers was 
overwhelming, owing to the extent of patronage; and that the rich men bought 
seats in the House of Commons as they bought estates. He therefore warned the 
Assembly against a blind imitation of. the English constitution. But Marat soon 
found that pamphlets could not give sufficient scope for his energies. On September 
12th he established a little daily journal of four small octavo pages under the title 
of Le Publiciste Parisien, but he changed this title with the sixth number to the 
more famous one of ZL’ Ami du Peuple. Marat’s life for the next three years is 
wrapt up with that of his journal. It was through his journal that he became known 
to the people of Paris; it was through it that he acquired his political influence ; 
it brought upon him persecution and its natural result, popularity. 

The characteristics of the Ami du Peuple were courage in attacking popular 
favourites and men in high position, suspicion of every one in authority, and great 
vigour of language, which sometimes degenerated into violence, but never into 
obscenity. The greatest men in France at the close of 1789 were Necker, the 
popular Minister of Finances, and Lafayette, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard of Paris. These were the two men whom Marat first attacked. 
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Several prosecutions were initiated against him, and he had to spend his life in 
hiding from the police. The persecution he underwent was enough to break any 
man’s spirit, and it entirely broke down Marat’s delicate health. He had to hide 
in cellars and sewers; his printing presses were constantly seized and broken, and 
his life was that of a hunted dog. As his sufferings increased, so did the violence 
of his language, until he was recognised by all men in authority in Paris and in 
France as a personal enemy. Other journalists veiled their meaning and carried 
on their opposition by adroit insinuations or temperate remonstrances. Marat could 
do neither of these things. He attacked all those in authority from 1789 to 1792 
as enemies of the public weal, who had also become his personal enemies, and he 
assailed them with every weapon in his vocabulary. ‘The gospel according to 
Marat was a gospel of suspicion. He felt, he knew, that the early years of the 
Revolution were years of transition, in which ever-varying methods were being 
brought to bear to re-establish the ancient system. He therefore suspected the 
king, the queen, the princes, the court, the ministers, the army, the National 
Assembly—nay, even those whom the people idolised and had freely elected to 
official positions. He distrusted the nominees of the Court no more than the chosen 
of the people, for he had been witness of the rapidity with which a few days of 
authority convert the Radical or the revolutionary into a Conservative. With all his 
sensitiveness and violence of language Marat possessed a fund of sound political 
knowledge. He was ever waiting for the pendulum to swing back, and for the 
reaction to begin. Neither he nor any of his contemporaries dreamed that the 
pendulum was to swing so far before it commenced its backward course. As each new 
party in the state, as each fresh ministerial combination, was formed, Marat suspected 
its influence and feared that it would become a tool for reaction. His constant 
longing was that a blow should be struck which should indelibly separate the new 
from the old. He hated compromises, and always wished to carry matters to their 
logical result. It would be easy to quote many instances in proof of these assertions 
of the tendency of Marat’s political views as enunciated in the journal which was 
the reflection of himself, the Am: du Peuple. But one or two will suffice. In 
August 1790, on receiving the news of the suppression of the military mutiny at 
Nancy, Marat at once declared that it was a symptom of the intention of the Court 
to get the army thoroughly under its control. He scented in Bouillé a general 
who desired to restore the authority of the King, and not only attacked him in his 
journal but published a couple of pamphlets on the subject. He declared that the 
soldiers who had been punished at Nancy were martyrs to the cause of the people, 
and that the eight hundred deputies who had supported the vote of thanks passed 
by the National Assembly to Bouillé, ought to be hanged on eight hundred gallows 
trees, with Mirabeau on one higher than the rest. His violence of language was 
dictated by his knowledge that if the King became master of the soldiers he might 
yet check the progress of the Revolution before-the people were committed to its 
support. Again, when the minister Narbonne thought to make the King popular by 
representing him as ready to fight against his brother-in-law, the Emperor Leopold, 
on behalf of the new institutions of France, Marat saw through the adroit policy. 
He knew that Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette could not in their hearts wish 
to defeat the Austrians, on whom they relied for assistance. He fearlessly exposed 
the mistaken idea which was entertained of the coming war. The notion of a war 
was popular in France. Brissot, his old acquaintance, had induced the Girondins 
to support the idea of war with all their eloquence; yet Marat dared to openly 
oppose the idea as one that might lead to disaster for the cause of the Revolution. 
His clear insight into the motives of men would be marvellous, if it were not 
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that it grew naturally out of his 
cardinal tenet of belief, suspicion 
of every one in authority. 

But Marat was not only a 
clear-sighted politician, he was 
an unrivalled journalist. He 
knew how to feel the pulse of 
the Parisian populace. His 
gospel of suspicion was preached 
to attentive ears. The people 
of Paris were more shrewd than 
their leaders, and shared Marat’s 
fever of apprehension. ‘They 
recognised in him their spokes- 
man, and since he was persecuted 
for his opinions they felt him 
to be a martyr for their cause. 

While in the rest of France 

men were hopeful in 1791 that 

the Revolution was over, and 

that they might sit down in 

security to enjoy the Church- 

lands they had purchased under 

the zgis of the new Constitution, 

with its representative assembly 

and its freely-elected judges and 

officials, the people of Paris Camille Desmoulins. (From a Print in the British Museum.) 
knew better. They knew of the 

existence of the focus of reaction in the Tuileries, and dimly felt that intrigues were 
on foot for the restoration of the ancient system. This was why Marat was the 
idol of Paris rather than of France. But there was yet another reason. Marat 
gratified their taste for personal attacks. Not satisfied with accusing ministers, he 
was ready to receive and print denunciations against individuals. He turned his 
editorial office into a sort of imitation of the “ Lion’s Mouth” at Venice. His 
argument for accepting such denunciations was that if the individual were innocent, 
he could clear himself and was no worse off, while if he were guilty a service 
was done to the State in denouncing him. He forgot that many people adopt the 
cruel English proverb that there is no smoke without fire, and that men’s reputations 
are too brittle to stand open attacks. Meanwhile, this proclivity of his delighted 
his readers and brought upon him numerous private libel suits. 

The outbreak of foreign war proved the ruin of the Bourbon monarchy in 
France. ‘This was what Marat had long ardently hoped for. He did not see how it 
could ever be reconciled with the Revolution. What he next desired was to make 
the breach irreparable and to prevent the possibility of reaction. After the capture 
of the Tuileries on August roth, 1792, he joined the insurrectionary or provisional 
municipality of Paris, and took an active share in its proceedings. He enthusiastically 
pressed on the preparations which were being made for the defence of Paris against 
the Prussians, and issued several placards which were affixed to the walls to rouse 
the national patriotism. But he was still afraid of reaction. He helped to fill the 
prisons of Paris with persons suspected of disliking the Revolution, and warned the 
Parisian volunteers to beware of leaving their city defenceless when they marched 
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to the front. So far, and so far only, was Marat responsible for the terrible massacre 
in the prisons of Paris in the beginning of September 1792. Further, he made no 
attempt to stop them after they had fortuitously commenced; he was one of the 
committee which received the blood-stained relics of the murdered prisoners ; and 
he probably drew up and certainly signed the circular to the rest of France which 
explained and justified the massacres. He did not pretend to regret the massacres 
of September, for they had accomplished exactly what he wanted, and had made 
an impassable gulf between the Revolution and the ancien régime. The Revolution 
could not now go back; it must therefore proceed. Marat probably could not 
have stopped the massacres if he had wished, but he certainly made no effort to 
do so, and in so far blame must rest upon him as well as upon others of the 
Revolutionary leaders in Paris. 

While the massacres of September 1792 were proceeding in the prisons of Paris, 
the electoral assembly for the city met to elect twenty-four deputies to the National 
Convention, which had been summoned to decide on the future government of 
France. Marat was chosen on the fourth day as seventi deputy for Paris. It is 
significant to notice the names of the men chosen before him; for if the election 
showed anything, it showed that there were at least six men in Paris whose 
popularity and influence were greater than his, and who were therefore at least as 
guilty as he was in refraining from an endeavour to stop the massacres in the 
prisons. The six men who obtained the suffrages of the electors of Paris before 
Marat were Robespierre, Danton, Collot-d’Herbois, Manuel, Billaud-Varenne, and 
Camille Desmoulins. The election of Marat was afterwards, in the following month, 
attributed to Robespierre by Louvet, and the remarks made by Robespierre on 
this point in his reply to Louvet on November sth, 1792, are worthy of quotation. 
He says: 

“Do you wish to know the real reason which united the votes of the electoral 
assembly in favour of Marat? It was because in that crisis when patriotism was at 
its highest pitch, and when Paris was threatened by the advancing army of foreign 
tyrants, the minds of men were not so much affected by the exaggerated and extravagant 
ideas attributed to him as by the outrages of the perfidious foes whom he had denounced 
and by the occurrence of the evils which he had predicted.” (Stephens’ Ovators of the 
French Revolution, vol. ii., p. 337-) 

The mere fact that Marat’s election was imputed as a crime to Robespierre 
shows the light in which he was regarded on taking his seat in the Convention. 
Though the people of Paris idolised Marat, the inhabitants of the provinces of France 
looked upon him with horror. They did not understand the course of events in 
Paris, they did not read the Ami du Peuple day by day, as the Parisians did, 
and they utterly failed to understand the character of the man. The strong language 
which he used was regarded as a direct incitement to bloodshed, and he was 
accused of being the author of the massacres of September in the prisons. The 
deputies from the provinces came up to Paris prepared to loathe him, and _ the 
admirers of the Girondins, who commanded the majority of the Convention, hated 
him for his criticisms on their policy and his attacks on their leaders. Marat’s first 
appearance in the Convention was hailed with shrieks of disgust, and it was only 
when he threatened to commit suicide in the tribune that he could get a hearing. 
None of his colleagues wished to share the opprobrium cast upon him, and _ both 
Danton and Robespierre expressly denied that they had the slightest friendship 
for him. There was a political as well as a personal reason for the dislike of the 
Girondins for Marat. As a party they were still under the influence of dreams and 
illusions; they believed that the Republic which had just been declared was to 
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inaugurate a new era of peace, prosperity, and fraternity ; they did not understand the 
stern logic of facts, and being unpractical men and unacquainted with the true aims 
of government, they wished to make the unwieldy convention of between seven and 
eight hundred members the actual executive authority of France. Marat saw through 
the futility of these idealistic and unpractical ideas. He knew that in the crash of 
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the falling monarchy a reign of anarchy disastrous to France, both at home and 
abroad, was certain to ensue. He therefore strongly advocated the advantage of 
establishing a temporary dictatorship. Sooner or later he knew that a strong govern- 
ment must arise to pacify France and direct her resources against foreign enemies, 
and he thought that the sooner it was established the better. The longer anarchy 
was allowed to continue, the more despotic would be the strong government which 
succeeded it. Like Mirabeau, he hated and feared anarchy more than anything 
else, and he was prepared to run the risk of his dictator becoming a tyrant or an 
absolute monarch rather than give time for France to be desolated by the curse 
of every man being allowed to do what seemed good in his own eyes. But 
Marat stood alone. The Girondins shrieked aloud that he was a traitor to the 
Republic, and even the strong men of the Mountain, who were to carry into effect 
a system of strong government by the creation of the Committee of Public Safety, 
did not yet comprehend its necessity. He openly confessed in the tribune of the 
Convention that he stood alone. He said :— 


“T owe it to justice to declare that my colleagues, Robespierre, Danton, and all the 
rest, have constantly reprobated the idea either of a tribunate or of a dictatorship. If 
any one is culpable of having suggested these ideas to the public, it is I.” (Stephens’ 
Orators of the French Revolution, vol. ii., p. 176.) 


For these reasons, because he was hated by the majority of the Convention, because 
he had advocated a dictatorship, and because he stood alone, Marat exercised but 
very little influence in the Convention. He sat on none of its committees, and his 
advice, which was often sound, was seldom taken. 

But though Marat was not a success in the Convention, he was still the favourite 
journalist of the people of Paris, and his influence till the end of his life was over 


Paris rather than France. The Parisians felt that his sufferings had given him a 
title to their regard, and his popularity amongst them was never shaken. The 
quality of courage and the character of suspicion which had marked the early years of 
his journalistic career continued to be remarkable until its close. When Dumouriez, 
flushed with the victory of Valmy, came to Paris to receive the adulation of all 
classes and parties, Marat dared openly to attack the popular and successful general. 
At a sumptuous féte given in the General’s honour by the famous actor Talma, 
Marat bearded the hero of the occasion, asked him certain questions about the 
Parisian volunteers, and told him that the “Ami du Peuple” was going to keep 
his eye on him. He fathomed the nature of the General as quickly as he had 
the schemes and ideas of Lafayette and Narbonne and the Girondins; he told the 
people of Paris that Dumouriez cared more for his own interests than those of 
France, and when the General deserted he could assert with truth that he at least had 
never been deceived by him. One instance may be given of Marat’s political sagacity 
as showing his apprehension of the real meaning of facts. On February 1st, 1793, the 
Convention declared war against England. It was then proposed that an address 
should be drawn up to the English people declaring that France esteemed the English 
nation, and regarded its Government alone as responsible for the war. It was a 
constant delusion among the French Republicans that the English people were entirely 
in sympathy with them, and would soon follow their example and have a revolution 
in London. Marat alone opposed this address. Amidst murmurs he said :— 


“T know England. ... Horrible stories about the Revolution have been circulated 
there. The whole nation is against you ; you have only on your side the philosophers 
and the philanthropists. If you could open the eyes of.the English people, so much 
the better; but I doubt it. An address from the National Convention is therefore an 
inconsequent measure.” 
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Marat took an active part, but rather as a journalist than as a deputy, in 
struggle between the Girondins and the Mountain. He heartily despised the un- 


Marat tel gud eat au moment de sa mort. 
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practical Girondins, with their ideals and fine words, their reliance on the departments 
as against Paris, and their fear of a strong government; and he nicknamed them 
ironically the party of the “little statesmen.” ‘They reciprocated his dislike of them, 
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for the shafts of his scorn angered them more than the outspoken opposition of 
the deputies of the Mountain. Yet it was Marat who on March rath, 1793, when 
a deputation from one of the sections of Paris, called the Section Poissonnitre, 
demanded the heads of the Girondin leaders, rebuked the petitioners and demanded 
the arrest of their spokesman. But the Girondins forget this service, and on 
April 13th voted that he should be sent for trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
for a placard abusing them. He was triumphantly acquitted on April 22nd, but 
the fact that he should have been tried at all recalled to the Parisians his previous 
persecutions during the monarchy, and confirmed their idea that the Girondins were 
as much opposed to liberty as the Royalists had been. On June 2nd, when Paris 
insisted on the arrest of the Girondin leaders, Marat intervened. He caused to be 
struck from the list of proscription the names of three leaders, for the rather un- 
complimentary reasons that Ducos was a young chatterer, Lanthenas a foolish fellow, 
and Dusaulx an old idiot. This was his last important appearance in the Convention, 
for from July 8th he was confined to his house suffering from a complication of 
fatal diseases. This intervention to save the lives, or at any rate the arrest, of 
individuals was not a solitary instance; for when after the trial of the King some 
of the more violent members of the Convention proposed that the counsel who 
had defended Louis XVI. should be arrested, it was Marat who protected them 
and secured their liberty on the ground that they had only done their duty to 
their client. He went out of his way also to protect a physician named Charles, 
with whom he had had a personal conflict in the days of his scientific life before 
the Revolution. 

During these stormy years of his Revolutionary career, Marat had not been 
without tender sympathisers of the other sex. Like Robespierre, he had the good 
fortune to attract the love of devoted women. ‘The Marquise de |’Aubespine had 
died before 1789, and her place in Marat’s heart remained for some time unfilled. 
During the period of his persecutions he had been protected- by--more than one 
woman. Among others Mile Fleury, an actress of the Comédie Frangaise, con- 
cealed him for some time in her house at imminent risk to herself, and it has been 
said that a warmer relation than that of protectress and protected existed between 
them. At a later date, towards the close of 1789, Marat made the acquaintance of 
a bourgeoise named Simonne Evrard, who is said to have been the daughter of a 
printer. She was a woman of exceptional intelligence, and gave Marat the use of 
the whole of her little fortune to defray the expenses of his journal. His confidence 
in her was so great that in the time of his chief dangers she alone knew his hiding- 
places. Her tender care for his interests and then for himself touched Marat’s 
heart, and in July 1791 he married her “in the face of Heaven.” This form of 
matrimony may not be sanctioned by any church, but it was consecrated by entire 
devotion on both sides. Simonne Evrard was born in 1764, and so was a com- 
paratively young woman when Marat made her acquaintance. She must have been 
weli educated, for she came of a bourgeois family long established at ‘Tournus- 
Saint-André. She did not despise household cares ; and her sister Catherine came 
up to Paris to assist her in nursing Marat and managing his domestic affairs. Both 
Marat’s fortune and her own were absorbed by the expenses of his journal and 
by the numerous lawsuits against him and the seizure of his printing-presses, so 
that when the “Ami du Peuple” was able to leave his hiding-places,,and appear 
in the full light of day his establishment had to be most economically conducted. 
Simonne Evrard was no “ washerwoman,” as Carlyle asserts, though according to the 
ideas of the world it may seem rather a mésad/iance for a man in Marat’s position 
to marry, even “in the face of Heaven,” a printer’s daughter, twenty-one years 
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younger than himself. Anyhow she nursed him tenderly during his last illness, and 
never ceased to mourn his loss. With his sister, Albertine, she cherished his memory, 
and the two faithfully preserved the relics of the man they had loved. 

Throughout the last year of his life Marat had been suffering from a severe skin 
disease, “une maladie dartreuse,” which he had contracted during his concealment 
in the cellars and sewers of Paris. Hints have so often been made that his complaint 
was of an unspeakably loathsome nature that the truth should be plainly stated, 
that he was afflicted with eczema and prurigo. ‘The irritation caused by his com- 
plaints was such that he could only find relief by sitting in a warm bath. But this 
was not all. Marat’s hard life had entirely broken down his delicate constitution. 
He was afflicted with a nervous complaint which caused him to make involuntary 
gestures, and his lungs were seriously affected. The pulmonary diszase had reached 
such a pitch in the summer of 1793, that when he withdrew from the Convention 
he knew that he should never again be able to take his seat. As a medical man 
he knew that he was dying, but he nevertheless ardently pursued his journalistic 
work, and daily brought out a number of the Ami du FPeuple. His serious 
condition was well known in Paris, and excited universal sympathy ; and on July sth, 
1793, he received a deputation from the Jacobin Club, which had been sent to 
inquire after his health. This was his last appearance as a public character, for 
he rapidly grew worse, and was obliged to refuse to see any one. Marat’s days were 
already numbered, his death was fast approaching, when he received a pathetic letter 
from a young Norman lady, whom he had at first declined to see on account of 
his health. She wrote that she was unhappy: his heart was touched ; and when he 
heard her voice at his door he ordered her to be admitted. ‘The young girl’s name 
was Charlotte Corday ; she had made use of this appeal to Marat’s compassion to 
gain admittance to the dying man’s room; and after a few words had passed she 
murdered him. 

It is worth while quoting Carlyle’s two paragraphs on the murder of Marat in 
order to show how completely his fervid imagination had been tinctured by the false 
idea he had formed of the man’s character. They further illustrate Carlyle’s skill 
in going wrong in details, as well as his power in painting a picture in words. 


“It is yellow July evening, we say, the thirteenth of the month ; eve of the Bastille 
day—when ‘M. Marat’ four years ago, in the crowd of the Pont Neuf, shrewdly required 
of that Besenval Hussar-party, which had such friendly dispositions, ‘to dismount and 
give up their arms, then’; and became notable among Patriot men! Four years! what 
a road he has travelled ;—and sits now, about half-past seven of the clock, stewing in 
slipper bath ; sore afflicted ; ill of Revolution Fever,—of what other malady, this History 
had rather not name. Excessively sick and worn, poor man ; with precisely eleven-pence- 
half-penny of ready-money, in paper; with slipper bath; strong three-footed stool for 
writing on, the while ; and a squalid—Washer-woman, one may call her, that is his civic 
establishment in Medical-School Street ; thither and not elsewhither has his road ‘led 
him. Not to the reign of Brotherhood and Perfect Felicity; yet surely on the way 
towards that? Hark, a rap again! A musical woman’s voice, refusing to be rejected: 
it is the Citoyenne who would do France a service. Marat, recognising from within, cries 
Admit her. Charlotte Corday is admitted. 


“*Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen, the seat of rebellion, and wished to speak with you’— 
‘Be seated, mon enfant. Now what are the Traitors doing at Caen? What Deputies are 
at Caen?’ Charlotte names some deputies. ‘Their heads shall fall within a fortnight,’ 
croaks the eager People’s-friend, clutching his tablets to write: Barbaroux, Pétion, writes 
he with bare, shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath, Pétion, and Louvet, and—Charlotte has 
drawn her knife from the sheath ; plunges it, with one sure stroke, into the writer's heart. 
‘A mot, chére amie /’ (Help, dear !) no more could the Death-choked say or shriek. The 
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id helpful Washer-woman running in, there is no 
ian ten IZ, Friend of the People, or Friend of the Washer- 
woman left ; but his life with a groan gushes out, 
indignant, to the shades below.” (Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, Vol. I11., Book iv., chapter 1.) 

It is hardly necessary, after what has already 
been said, to mention that Simonne Evrard was 
not a squalid washerwoman, and that Marat was 
not the croaking wretch he is described. 

‘The flat in which he lived was the first floor 
of No. 30, Rue des Cordeliers, afterwards Rue 
de l’Ecole de Médecine, which has recently 
been demolished to provide more room for the 
Secretary’s office of the Faculty of Medicine. 
It consisted of six rooms besides the kitchen 
and the entrance hall, and Marat’s “ civic estab- 
lishment” included a cook named Jeannette 
Maréchal as well as the two sisters Simonne 
and Catherine Evrard. He was not sitting in 

Charlotte Corday. a “slipper-bath,” by which Carlyle intends to 
describe the baths shaped like a sabot, then 
popular in Paris, and in which he is represented in the popular drawings of the 
time, for he could not have a board in front of him on which to write in that 
case ; but was in a long bath, such as that depicted in David's celebrated picture 
of “The Dead Marat,” which was painted after a careful study of the actual 
locality and circumstances. Finally, he must have died instantaneously, according 
to the post-mortem examination (first printed by Dr. Cabanés, “Marat Inconnu,” 
pp. 217-19), and could not have even cried out for the assistance of his devoted 
nurse and friend. 

It remains to tell the simple facts of Marat’s murder without eloquent reflections. 
Charlotte Corday, a young Norman lady to whom many lovers have been assigned, 
but who was probably in love only with Bougon-Longrais, procureur-général-syndic 
of the Calvados and a Federalist leader (Lescure, ‘ L’Amour sous la Terreur,” 1882), 
had learned from the conversation of the Girondin deputies at Caen that Marat 
was the source of all the evils of France. She therefore resolved to assassinate 
him. She came on July rith to Paris, where she purchased a knife and obtained 
admission to a sitting of the Convention. Finding that she was not likely to see 
him there on account of his illness, she wrote a letter to him, saying that she could 
give him important news about the deputies then resident in Caen. ‘To this letter 
she received no answer—Marat was too ill to concern himself with the details of 
politics, and he had nothing to do with the government of the country, which was 
confided to the Committee of Public Safety—and when she called at his flat on that 
and the following day, Simonne Evrard refused to admit her. Then she resolved 
to appeal to Marat’s kindness of heart and to his not ignoble passion for assisting the 
miserable and the unfortunate. On July 13th she wrote him the following note :— 








“ CITIZEN,—I wrote to you yesterday and presented myself at your door this morning. 
Did you receive my letter? If you have received it I hope that you will not refuse to 
see me. I repeat to you that I have important secrets to reveal to you, and can put you 
in the way to serve the Republic. Further, it is enough for me to inform you that I 
am unhappy, to have a hope that your kind heart will not be insensible, and to have a 
right to your justice.” 
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This pathetic appeal induced Z 
Marat to give orders that Charlotte we 
Corday should be admitted when 
she next called. She was admitted 
accordingly when he heard her 
voice in altercation with S:monne 
Evrard, and she began to give him 
the names of the deputies then at 
Caen. He had hardly begun, so 
she asserts, to write them down 
when she stabbed him to the 
heart. The statement that his 
last words were a threat that the 
heads of the Girondins should 
fall within a fortnight is on the 
face of it ridiculous. Marat had 
no power to order them to death ; 
he had no influence with the 
Government and very little in the 
Convention ; there was no witness 
present at his interview’ with 
Charlotte Corday, and the remark 
which appears in her last letter to 
Barbaroux is evidently invented 
by her as an excuse for her crime. 
In murdering Marat, Charlotte 
Corday sincerely believed she Charlotte Corday. (From a Print in the British Museum.) 
was ridding France of a monster ; 
as a matter of fact she killed a dying man, and by her deed she embittered the 
struggle between the Girondins and the Mountain, and helped to create the Reign 
of Terror. 

The facts of Marat’s life and the circumstances of his death differ greatly 
from the legends which have hitherto gained currency. It is indisputable that 
he was a man of considerable education, great literary acquirements, and much 
originality of mind. His position at court, in the brilliant circle which surrounded 
the Comte d’Artois, shows that he must have been a man of good breeding, and 
accustomed to move in good society; just as his summons from his London 
practice to fill that position proves him to have possessed a great reputation as a 
physician. The mere enumeration of the facts of Marat’s early life proves the 
absurdity of the commonly-received opinions about him. His career during the 
Revolution is bound up with his journal the Amz du Peuple. No one who has not 
studied that journal with care has a right to dogmatise on Marat’s political conduct. 
Carlyle, for instance, only knew the quotations from the Ami du Peuple given in 
Buchez and Roux, “ Histoire Parlementaire,” which are very curt, and calculated to 
confirm his a prior? and imaginative conception of Marat. Marat’s main characteristics, 
as shown in his journal, have been noted: his incurable suspicion of every one having 
influence or authority, his courage, his violence of language, and his readiness to 
take up the complaints of individuals. He was the first journalist to make his 
personality conspicuous through his journal, and built up his popularity by identifying 
himself with it. His exaggerated violence of language resembles Swift’s ferocity : 
Marat did not seriously mean that thousands of heads should be cut off, but used this 
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strong language to point his recommendation. When it came to actual saving of life 
Marat interposed to protect the counsel for the King and some of the Girondins. 
His career in the Convention was in no way noteworthy. His influence over his 
brother deputies was very small. He was hated and contemned in the Convention 
all the more because he was feared on account of his influence over the people of 
Paris. Ill health caused such influence as he possessed to diminish, and at the 
time of his assassination he was hardly to be counted as a political force. His 
strength with the Parisians lay in his vehement sympathy with the poor, in his 
clear-sighted appreciation of evils to come, in his courage, and in the sardonic 
humour which illuminated his pages. It is hardly necessary to add that such a 
man was absolutely incorruptible. Even Carlyle admits his honourable poverty, the 
more honourable because he had at the commencement of the Revolution possessed 
a considerable fortune, which he had spent in what he believed to be the cause of 
the people. It has been claimed that Marat was a real statesman. He had no 
opportunity to show whether he was or not, as he never possessed any executive 
authority. But he certainly possessed many of the most important qualifications for 
a statesman—a wonderful insight into the motives of men, an appreciation of the 
meaning of facts, and a practical grasp of the political situation, which contrasts 
favourably with the dreams and idle vapourings of many of his contemporaries. 

M. Aulard, the distinguished Professor of the History of the French Revolution, 
has no passionate admiration for the character of Marat. He denies his claims to 
be considered a statesman, and holds that he was simply a sardonic: pessimist. 
Indeed, it is to M. Aulard that I owe the striking comparison between Marat and 
Swift. M. Aulard has written a paragraph upon Marat which deserves careful 
attention for its critical power and keen discernment of one side of Marat’s character. 
He says :— 


“Marat is distinguished from modern pessimists by his love for mankind, a love which 
was as free from illusion as it was unwearied. From the century of the encyclopzdists 
he had received in his heart this contradictory idea with its doctrine: we must live as 
brothers. Our contemporaries say that humanity is too unhappy, and that the sooner life 
is ended the better. But these miseries of humanity leave their hearts as cold as their 
heads. Now, while loving and hoping for death, Marat suffered for the sufferings of others, 
and if he hated life he sympathised with the living. Every complaint found him credulous, 
and this honourable credulity appears even in the incidents of his tragic end. I have said 
elsewhere that the advice he gave was contrary to all ideas of fraternity, and that he was 
bloodthirsty. The reason was that he felt that nervous, homicidal excitement which seizes 
compassionate souls when they hear of horrible injustice or of infamous treachery. That is 
a woman’s attitude, it may be said. That is exactly what it was, for Marat himself tells 
us that he inherited his organisation from his mother and his learning from his father. He 
was all woman in his fits of rage and in his dreams of charity and of vengeance. He was 
lacking alike in moral health and in physical health, He who never harmed any one 
brooded over the murders of traitors. In the anguish of his own sensibility it might almost 
be said that he was cruel for pity sake.” (Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Législature et de la 
Convention, vol. i1., p- 403.) 


Not satisfied with falsifying Marat’s character and making him out to have 
been an ill-bred, uneducated, disreputable wretch, the calumniators of the “Ami du 
Peuple” have delighted in misrepresenting his personal appearance. Carlyle hardly 
ever mentions him without the epithets “squalid,” “ blear-eyed,” etc. ; and Michelet, 
whose imaginative genius resembles that of Carlyle, stigmatises him as “ frog-like,” 
a being “green and yellow,” etc. Portraits have been drawn of him to suit these 
fancy descriptions. Now, there exist portraits of Marat which show the man as 
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he really appeared. It is not necessary to adopt the touched-up versions of his 
admirers or the caricatures of his enemies. David's official representation of him in 
the famous picture of “The Dead Marat,” which he presented to the Convention, 
errs as greatly as the fancy portraits of Boze, Duplessis-Bertaux and Simon Petit, 
which were engraved at the time he was regarded as the martyred idol of the people. 
Utterly ridiculous also are the caricatures of his enemies, whether drawn during the 
Revolution or afterwards. The only portraits that could hitherto be taken into 
account were the portrait by Deseine, the engraving prefixed to the Paris edition of 
his “ Plan de Législation Criminelle” in 1790, and David’s drawing taken immediately 
after Marat’s death as a study for his larger picture. To these I am enabled to add, 
by the courtesy of M. Georges Pilotelle, a reproduction of an admirable portrait 
in pastels, never before engraved, which M. Chévremont declares to be the best 
portrait of Marat he has yet seen. It is a pity that we have no portrait dated 
before the Revolution, but the portrait of 1790 shows Marat presumably as he was 
before illness had entirely contracted his features. David’s drawing taken directly 
after death shows the brutal naked truth as clearly as his famous sketch of Marie 
Antoinette on her way to execution. A study of these portraits proves that Marat 
was not the hideous monster he has been represented, but a human being whose 
sensitive features reveal an excitable, hysterical temperament, and delicate health. 
It can be understood from them that Marat was not unfitted by nature to win the 
love of woman. 

But in addition to actual drawings there exists a portrait in words of Marat 
drawn by one of the most accomplished men of letters of his time. Fabre 
d’Eglantine took immense pains in sketching the leaders of the Revolution as they 
appeared to him. ‘The vigour and truth of his word-pictures made him the terror 
of his contemporaries... They are instinct with life and verisimilitude. His 
description of Marat was drawn from him as he appeared in the Convention when 
he was already racked by mortal illness. It is a perfect portrait of the nervous 
excitable man, and I give it in French on account of the peculiar difficulty of 
translating it adequately : 


“Marat était de la plus petite stature; 4 peine avait-il cinq pieds de haut. II était 
néanmoins taillé en force, sans étre ni gros ni gras ; il avait les épaules et l’estomac large, 
le ventre mince, les cuisses courtes et écartées, les jambes cambrées, les bras forts, et 
il les agitait avec vigueur et grace. Sur un col assez court, il portait une téte d'un caractére 
trés prononcé ; il avait le visage large et osseux, le nez aquilin, épate et méme écrasé ; 
le dessous du nez proeminent, et méme avancé ; la bouche moyenne et souvent crispée 
dans un des coins par une contraction fréquente ; les lévres minces ; le front grand ; les 
yeux de couleur gris-jaune, spirituels, vifs, percants, sereins, naturellement doux, méme 
gracieux et d’un regard assuré ; le sourcil rare ; le teint plombé et flétri; la barbe noire ; 
les cheveux bruns et negligés. Il marchait la téte haute, droit et en arriére, et avec une 
rapidité cadencée, qui s’ondulait par un balancement de hanches. Son maintien ordinaire 
était de croiser fortement ses deux bras sur la poitrine.” 


This admirable description needs no commentary ; it describes a man and not 
a monster. 

Any modern account of Marat would be incomplete without mentioning the 
enormous services done to his memory by M. Chévremont. When but a young man 
of twenty-one, in 1845, M. Chévremont was attracted by the undeserved obloquy 
which rested on the name of Marat, and since that time he has devoted himself to 
ascertaining the true facts of his hero’s life. Long and patiently has he laboured, 
and his diligence has been rewarded by numerous important discoveries. To 
M. Chévremont we owe the knowledge of Marat’s Scotch degree and of many other 
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important documents ; but the greatest service he has done has been his composition 
of a correct bibliography of the journal in which Marat revealed himself. This was 
a work of infinite labour, for the popularity of the Ami du Peuple was such that 
numerous forgeries were issued under the same name. ‘These forgeries have 
constantly deceived historians of the Revolution, who on the strength of them have 
attributed to Marat violent opinions which he never held. Unsparing though his 
denunciations are in his veritable journal, their language is mild compared with 
that attributed to him in the forged numbers. The most refined method which 
could be devised of rendering Marat hateful was to exaggerate his language and 
make him appear perpetually as inciting to bloodshed. M.Chévremont has used his 
unequalled knowledge of Marat’s real journal to expose effectively the machinations 
of his enemies. If any author in treating the history of the French Revolution 
ventures to quote, as words of Marat, any passage from a number of the Ami du 
Peuple, he has now no excuse for not ascertaining whether they are Marat’s own 
words or those of his enemies, the forgers of faux numéros. Great as are the 
services M. Chévremont has rendered to the cause of Marat, this is the greatest of 
all. His studies of Marat’s career are interesting indeed and valuable, but his open 
admiration for his hero puts the reader rather on his guard against accepting 
all his conclusions. But with regard to his Bibdiographie of Marat no one can have 
anything to say but praise. The work of enthusiastic biographers of the great 
men of the Revolution—of M. Hamel, of Dr. Robinet, of Colonel Iung and others 
—has done much to show that their heroes were men and not monsters; but 
M. Chévremont undertook the most difficult task of all in clearing the memory 
of Marat, and he has done it with an energy and industry which is beyond all 
commendation. 

It is not necessary to make out that the leaders of the French Revolution were 
heroes ; it is still less necessary to depict them as demons: they were men driven 
onwards by events which they could not guide, blinded and fevered by the 
unparalleled events of the epoch in which they lived. Marat was a man like the 
rest. The eloquence of fantastic historians has done much to give a false impression 
of the French Revolution. It is surely time, now that a century has elapsed, that a 
more calm, sober and reasonable view should be taken. When that is done many 
legends will be shredded off, and the period will appear more truly dramatic in its 
course and its import, less theatrical and less stagey. In a word, historians have 
cast about the Revolution the unreal accessories of a sensational play instead of 
considering it as a great drama of real life. 


H. Morse STEPHENS. 
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E was strolling along the grimy street of the colliery town, pipe in mouth, 
his iron grey lurcher dog, “ Robert,” followirig at his heels, when an 
advertisement * in a shop window caught his eye :— 


“PIANOS AND ORGANS. 

“Organs from 3d. per day to 1s. 6d. per week. 

“Free insurance against death. New and liberal terms. 

“On and after October Ist, 189-, in case of death of actual hirer of instrument, no 
further payments are expected. 

“ The instrument will be transferred to the deceased's heirs, wife, or relatives, as the 
hirer wills it, without any further payment whatsoever, even though only a single payment 
should have been made.” 


He stood for some time spelling this out, word by word; for as a boy he had 
belonged to the ‘ Bored-school” party of no instruction, religious or secular. Late 
hours, as we all know, are not consonant with early rising; and after a good night’s 
work in the Scotch-fir plantations with his father, his place in Standard III. was 
usually vacant. 

A dozen couples ‘of rabbits are, however, convertible into ready money, and in 
his father’s opinion the nation was handsomely compensated for the loss of a 
Seventh-standard citizen by the periodical payment (not altogether voluntary) of 
one or two of the half-crowns in the lining of his moleskin waistcoat. 

Nevertheless his son wished, as he stood laboriously spelling out the above 
announcement, that his education had been of a less fragmentary description. 

“She’s not my wife, nor my relative, as I knows on,” he muttered to himself ; 
“and I ain’t got no heirs, to say nothin’ o’ rabbits” (he smiled to himself at this 
conscious pleasantry), “ but I s’pose there’s nothin’ agen my makin’ /er my heir if 
I like. ‘That Halbert chap as she’s so set on won’t give her an American orging— 
not he !—though he’s makin’ close upon twenty-eight shillin’ a week. Tl do it! 
’Ere’s two bob in my pocket, an’ I’m about sick of this ’ere game, anyways. The 
‘beak’s’ turned cruel ’ard upon the poor man wot’s got a gentlemanly turn for sport, 
and the pit ain’t likely to get over the strike just yet a bit.” 

He lounged into the shop, Robert at his heels, sniffing suspiciously at the 
French polish of the instruments, and accosted the flaxen-haired and blinking youth 


* This advertisement is genuine. 
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behind the counter. ‘“’Ere, young feller,” he said, “I want yer to send me one 
of these ’ere American orgings, and look sharp about it. Yer knows my place— 
No. 8, Duke’s Row. I'll pay for it by the week, and I’ll stand yer man a drink 
when he brings the orging.” 

The blinking youth looked at his customer doubtfully. Frequent committals to 
Derby “ goal” had made Alf. in some sort a public character. “Turned musical, 
Mr. Bagley?” he asked, at the same time looking furtively through the open door 
of the shop parlour to see if the proprietor could be appealed to in case of need. 

“Well, yer see, it’s this way: work’s slack, and since the old man was took 
the old lady’s turned that deaf that she ain’t what yer’d call company for a chap; 
so I thowt as I’d get Mester Slack—him as teaches the pit band—to learn me a 
tune or two on the orging. ‘The ‘Greyhound’ runs away with the money; and 
praps ‘’Er golden ’air is ’anging down ’er back’ or ‘ Daisy Bell’ might skeer the 
‘blue devils’ just as well of an evening.” 

“Tf you want to play tunes of that sort, Mr. Bagley, I should recommend you 
a piano. Only three-and-six a week, and the instrument will be transferred free 
of charge, in case of death of actual hirer———” 

“Yer don’t say so, young man? Well, yer'll not be out 0’ pocket by me. 1 
don’t look much like going off in a decline. I wants the orging. Send it this 
arternoon, will yer?” 

He strolled out of the shop; Robert, whose fleeting hope of vermin (the chief 
use of any human habitation—in his opinion) had been disappointed, following him 
dejectedly. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon: the second shift of men 
were on their way back from the pit. Looking across the street, he saw a young 
woman with dark eyes, in a blue plush hat and checked tweed cloak, standing at 
the door of a shop laughing and talking noisily with a sandy-haired stooping fellow 
who had just alighted from a bicycle. 

Alf. stood irresolute for a few moments; then, fumbling in his pocket for the 
remaining sixpence, he slouched into a grocer’s close at hand. “Give me three- 
penn’orth o’ them sweets,” he said, pointing to a glass jar containing peppermints 
in sundry forms, some embellished with red lettering. The girl took them out 
and weighed them. “Wot’s this ’ere?” said Alf., looking at a packet labelled 
“Watson’s Unrivalled Weed-Killer.” ‘Sell much of it?” 

“Oh yes!” answered the girl. ‘All our customers speak well of it. No weed 
can live an hour if you just sprinkle a little of the powder over it, mixed with 
water. It’s a very strong poison.” 

“First rate!” said Alf.: “it'll suit the old woman grand for ’er garden. Put 
me up three-penn’orth, will yer, miss?” 

With the weed-killer in his trousers pocket, and the sweets in his waistcoat, he 
left the shop. Opposite, the girl in the plush hat was still standing in the doorway, 
over which was a board with the words: 


“EBENEZER COLLUMBINE. 
DEALER IN TEA, COFFEE, TOBACCO, AND SNUFF. 
GINGER- AND HERB-BEER. ICE-CREAMS SOLD.” 


She was looking after the retreating form of the man from whom she had just 
parted, and was on the point of turning away, when Alf. crossed the street and 
spoke to her. 

“Nice day, Cornely,” he said. ‘Shall yer ’ave a turn down the street ?” 

Alf. was a good-looking fellow, tall and brown, with steady blue eyes. He 
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came of sailor folk who had migrated inland, and he had not yet gained the white, 
unwholesome complexion of the Derbyshire miner. 

Cornelia Collumbine surveyed the toe of her boot for a few moments, then 
said, “ Well, p’raps I might. Father’s in the shop, and Monday’s a day when 
business is slack, anyways.” 

The two passed along the narrow footway together, Cornelia on the outside, and 
Alf. scarcely paying any heed to her lively banter. He was at all times tongue-tied 
in the presence of women, and now that he was on the verge of a desperate throw 
he was stricken dumb. 

“‘T s’pose you’ve no call for your tongue, Mr. Bagley,” said Cornelia archly, 
“now that your mother’s gone so ’ard of ’earin’ ?” 

Alf. had an inspiration, and diving into his waistcoat pocket he brought out the 
packet of sweets. ‘Take one, Cornely,” he said, at the same time, by an artful 
shove, bringing to the top a heart-shaped peppermint, on one side of which might 
be read, “What are trumps?” ‘on the other, “ Hearts, and you're the queen 
of them.” 

“Don’t mind if I do, Mr. Bagley,” said Cornelia, extending her hand for the 
sweet, and giggling as her eye fell on the inscription. “Seems to warm yer up 
inside like, don’t it? You'd best ’ave one yourself.” 

Alf. took a large bull’s-eye, and felt as if it would choke him. As it stuck in 
the hollow of his cheek he was now speechless from necessity. He let Cornelia 
rally him on his last sojourn of two months in Derby gaol, while his feelings 
and consequent incapacity for speech gained more and more in intensity. When 
she ceased he desperately fumbled again in the packet of sweets, and this time 
produced one in the form of a ring, round which was printed, in red capitals, 
“ Be mine!” 

“See at it, Cornely!” he said, huskily: “that’s what I want to say. Suck it, 
lass, and don’t give me yer answer till you’ve finished.” 

“Lor, Mr. Bagley, how can you be so foolish! I wonder at you! I do 
indeed!” And Cornelia tossed her head and looked the other way, so that Alf. 
did not see the flush that rose to her face. 

“ Cornely, I’ve been a bad lot, I know. Seems like as if I didn’t ’ave no fair start, 
wot with old Dad a-takin’ me on the spree at night when I oughter bin at school. 
An’ I’m goin’ downhill now. Next time I’m dropped upon, Squire Upway’ll give 
me two year,—’e swore ’e would! I can’t break myself on it all alone, Cornely, 
When I’ve been locked up I’ve often said to myself as I’d chuck it up, and stick 
to work steady. But seems like when I think of all them things a-hoppin’ about 
in the wood theer as I can’t abear it—I mun be arter them. The old woman’s 
got a nice bit o’ money of ’er own, and don’t depend on me. But if I ’ad a 
missus as I were fond on—if yer’d ’ave me, Cornely, and I’d got yer to work for— 
I’'d be a good ’usband to yer. I’d be able ‘Aen to break myself 0’ going out o’ nights, 
an’ I’d stick to work steady. I’ve always bin that fond on yer, Cornely, that it ’ud 
turn me into a new feller to think on yer a-waitin’ for me at ’ome.” 

Alf.i stopped, his voice shaking and his head whirling round with the effort of 
so long a speech. 

“Don’t you know as I’m keepin’ company with Halbert?” said Cornelia, holding 
up her head and looking straight before her. “I’ve never bin short of anythink 
at ‘ome; and Halbert—he’s a likely young chap. He’s clerk already; and if he 
works steady, he says as they may take him on as overlooker at the pit. When 
I’ve got an ’ome of my own, I don’t mean to be worrited to death over the money. 
I want things ’andsome. I tells Halbert as he’s got to buy me an American 
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orging to stand in the front parlour. He’s promised to buy me a lot of things, 
‘as Halbert.” 

“’Ave yer nothing more to say, Cornely ?” 

*Wot’s the good in me talkin’ any more? Let’s say good night.” 

“Good night, Cornely. If yer want an orging, see if I don’t give yer one. 
Yer'll ’ave to wait a goodish bit afore Halbert’ll fork out for it!” 

He turned bitterly away, and walked towards his mother’s dwelling. Being a 
man of his word himself in his dealings with his pals, it never occurred to him 
to question the finality of Cornelia’s decision. And by it he felt that his last 
chance of belonging to the party of law and order was knocked on the head. The 
roving instinct in his blood was too strong to be resisted without some powerful 
counter attraction, such as Cornelia might have wielded had she so chosen. ‘Two 
years in gaol! ‘Two months was time enough wherein to feel such torture as it is 
said that the wild creatures at the Zoo experience when first debarred from roaming 
free over the plain. 

When he reached the row of jerry-built houses, each with a few square yards 
of cindery ground at the back, which the more horticulturally-minded of the tenants 
endeavoured to turn into a garden, he found that the young man in the shop had 
acted promptly. There, in the seldom-used front parlour, stood the organ; on its 
top a yellow catalogue, containing sundry enticing offers of seraphinas, jews’-harps 
and concertinas at an alarming sacrifice. He took up the catalogue and turned 
over its pages slowly, searching for the one he needed, Robert meanwhile sniffing 
assiduously and somewhat angrily round the instrument. He was giving it a second 
chance, with a lurking expcctation of ferrets, and if in the end it could produce 
nothing—not even a water-vole—he felt that he must resign himself to the 
unaccountable vagaries of human-kind, and be content with observing phenomena 
without seeking to know causes. 

Alf. turned at last to the page he was looking for, and carefully tore it out; then 
he took a pen like a pin’s point and a small bottle of dusty ink from a fretwork 
bracket in the corner of the room, and with the help of these he laboriously 
underlined the words: “The instrument will be transferred to the deceased’s 
heirs . . . . as the hirer wills it, without further payment whatsoever”; and, laying 
the paper on the top of the organ, he set a small piece of Derbyshire spar on 
it to prevent its being blown away. ‘Then, unwinding a strip of ornamental 
white paper from a pot of wax-flowers on the mantelpiece, he wrote on it, with 
much difficulty and frequent pauses, during which he wiped his forehead with his 
coat sleeve, the following words :— 


“Take notice. This organ was hired and paid for by Alf. Bagley (now deceased), and 
Miss Cornelia Collumbine’s his heir. He ain’t got no wife, and his relative’s deaf. This is 
his last will and testament.” 


He laid this paper beside the printed page, and also secured it with a stone ; 
then he took from his pocket the small parcel of weed-killer, and divided it in 
half. The half which was left in the labelled packet he set on the mantelpiece. 

“'Th’ old woman may as well get some good on it,” he muttered, “as she’s 
workin’ up sweet-williams agen the next show.” 

The other half he put into a small china mug, on which was printed in gold 
letters, “A present from Matlock,” and fetching a little water from the kitchen, he 
poured it into the mug, stirring the mixture round with his finger. 

“This’'ll be about enough to do for me, I bet,” he said to himself; “an’ the 
sooner I’ve chucked this game the better. If Cornely don’t want me she do want 
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the orging, and p’raps when I’m gone she'll think kinder o’ me for it. Robert, 
old boy, you’ve stuck by me through rain an’ shine this last six year, an’ I’m sorry 
for to see the last on yer. But I ain’t a-going to funk it now—not if 1 knows 
it! ’Ere goes!” 

He swallowed the mixture at one gulp, and then took up the catalogue and 
mechanically turned over the pages while awaiting the turn of events. His eye 
rested on the words, “The organ reeds must be kept free from dust. N.B.—Mouse- 
proof pedals.” ‘Cornely oughter know that,” he muttered; and, taking up the 
pen again, he underlined the words, leaving the catalogue open on the top of the 
instrument. Then he caught his breath with a groan, and grew very white as he 
stumbled forward and set himself on a. horsehair chair in the window. 

“Tt’s beginnin’!” he said to himself. ‘ Lord A’mighty, make it short!” He 
ground his teeth together, and then rose with difficulty and leant against the 
organ, swaying himself to and fro. Robert, barking hoarsely, ran out through the 
kitchen into the back garden, where Mrs. Bagley was stooping over a narrow strip 
of soil, a trowel in her hand, sowing a row of sweet-williams. She was too deaf 
to notice the dog; but a girl who was coming along the road called to him. 
“Robert! ’Ere then! What’s took the dog that way?” She passed through the 
garden, hesitating a moment as to whether she should speak to Mrs. Bagley, whose 
back was turned to her, and then walked quickly into the kitchen. 

“Are yer theer, Mr. Bagley?” she said, raising her voice. “I thowt as I'd 
step round an’ bring the old lady an ounce o’ snuff. I was a-going to have guv 
it you, but yer druv it clean out o’ my head, so yer did.” 

She pushed open the door of the parlour, and let the packet of snuff drop on 
to the carpet when she saw Alf. holding on to the organ, livid and groaning. 

“Mr. Bagley! Why, whatever is the matter? Are you took bad ?” 

“T’m about done for, Cornely,” said Alf., tottering back again to the chair. 
“But it don’t matter. I’ve done it o’ purpose. Read that.” 

He pointed to the papers on the top of the organ, and Cornelia hurriedly 
perused them. 

“Why, yer don’t mean to say——” she broke out. “ Yer’ve gone and pisoned 
yerself all for me! Alf., Alf.! yer shan’t die!” and she knelt down beside him, 
putting her arms round his neck and sobbing bitterly. 

“Cornely, ’av yer changed yer mind?” gasped Alf. 

“There was never nobody as I cared on but you, Alf.,” sobbed the girl ; “ but 
yer never spoke, and when you asked me so sudden-like, I thowt as ’ow a girl 
didn’t oughter give in too easy. I’d been ’aving words with Halbert. afore yer 
come along, an’ he’d broke it off ’atween us ’cos he’s on with Ada Sutcliffe—her 
as'll_ be so well off when Mester Sutcliffe dies—so happen I was a bit short in 
my temper.” 

“Cornely!” gasped Alf., “fetch the doctor! I’m damned if I'll die! I’m an 
ill weed, I know” (a gleam of his old humour flitted across his drawn face); “ but 
as I’m growed so large, maybe I’ve not took enough o’ the stuff to do for me.” 


* * * * * * * 


Alf. did not die ; and of a summer evening he may be seen helping Mrs. Bagley, 
senior (the household is a three-cornered one), to tie up the scarlet-runners in the 
back garden, while from the front parlour may often be heard the strains of “ Hold 
the Fort,” or “We shall meet on that Beautiful Shore,”—for Mrs. Bagley, junior, has 
a finer apprehension of the character of the instrument than its original hirer. 
Her husband would not exchange the tunes or the player of them for all the 
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“SAlf., Alf. ! yer shan't die!’" 


“Daisy Bells” in existence, and as for “Golden hair hanging down her back,” how 
can it compete with dusky tresses, neatly fuzzed and twisted ? 

Robert is the only individual to whom the three-cornered arrangement has not 
brought entire satisfaction. He knows now but too well the use of an organ, being 
often tethered to its leg of a moonlight night, when his roving propensities are 
stronger than his master’s. 

His mien is somewhat more dejected than of old, for since his master took the 
unaccountable fancy of bringing one of the tribe of young women into his house 
(creatures whose raison d’(tre is as little to be grasped by the finite intellect as 
is that of cats) the continuity of natural law is to him an open question, and the 
immediate collision of Sirius with our planet could have no power to astonish him. 


DoroTHEA HOLLINS. 
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H.M.8. “Britannia.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF H.M.S. BRITANNTIA. 


—==4HE machinery for the entry and education of the young 

British naval officer has been, as might be expected, the 

result of slow evolution. In the early days of our naval 

supremacy—that is to say, during the latter part of the 

reign of Elizabeth—the want was supplied by a scramble, 

more or less undignified, of young men and boys of good 

birth over the side in the train of admirals, captains, 

lieutenants and officers of even lower grades; and _ these 

boys, though bearing the humble title of “ servants,” were 

the forerunners of the naval cadet of the present day. 

Obviously so rough-and-ready a process was open to many grave objections. As 
many as fifty “servants” were sometimes credited to one admiral, and ships were 
overrun by the young aspirants to naval honours, to the exclusion of tried and 
trained seamen. To obviate the defects of this system, Charles II. introduced 
a special class, familiarly known as “ King’s letter boys,” who entered at sixteen 
years of age and received pay. ‘These, again, in 1728, were abolished, and a 
Naval Academy was instituted at Portsmouth, at which the boys received an 
education for two years before proceeding to sea. But though the Naval Academy 
was the legal and recognised method of entering the service, there still existed, 
side by side with it, the older and simpler process of entering boys as “ captains’ 
servants,” and this was by far the more usual and popular course. The system 
was remarkable for its utter want of regulation: children were entered when yet in 
the nursery ; ratings conveyed no idea of the status in society of those who held 
them; many names of well-known houses were to be found serving as A.B.’s cr 
ordinary seamen. Nelson himself joined as a “midshipman” at the age of twelve; 
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became a “‘captain’s servant” in his next ship, and a “coxswain” in the Carcass ; 
and Lord James Townsend, rated as master’s mate in the Szftsure, was disrated to 
A.B. eight days before the battle of ‘Trafalgar. 

“ Volunteers of the first class” next appear, as perhaps a protest against the 
irregularities of the more usual methods; until at last, in 1843, a rigid régime was 
initiated, by which, under the title of Naval Cadets, young officers entered the naval 
service through one channel only—the training-ship Z//ustvious. Here an attempt 
was made to conduct their education side by side with that of young bluejackets ; 
but in 1859 this was given up, and the Sritannia was commissioned at Portsmouth 
for their sole use. ‘There she remained for some two years, when the Admiralty, 
considering the close proximity of so large a seaport undesirable, removed her to 
Portland. The experiment was a failure: the island offers no attractions; the 
roadstead is exposed; landing was often difficult; the boys became sickly; and 
in 1863 the Britannia found a safe and satisfactory resting-place in her present 
berth, which offers, all things considered, as admirable and desirable a combination 
of advantages as could be reasonably demanded for the purpose. 

Beyond the addition to the Britannia of the Hindostan, and the substitution of 
a larger vessel (originally the Prince of Wales) for the older ship, no radical change 
has since taken place. Naval cadets at the present day enter the Arifannia at 
the age of thirteen and a half to fourteen and a half years, remain on board for 
two years, and then pass into sea-going ships. ‘Twice a year—in January and 
September—the new batches, consisting of some seventy cadets, join, after passing 
an entrance examination on the lines of a limited competition. ‘These new cadets, 
familiarly styled “‘ News,” come on board twenty-four hours before the arrival of 
the three older terms, and are received by one of the senior cadets, known as a 
“chief captain,” whose duty it is to put them, in a certain measure, “up to the 
ropes.” Thus they have a short time to settle down before the great rush of 
oldsters takes place—an event looked forward to possibly with a certain amount 
of apprehension by the weaker and more timid ones. But a boy of spirit and good 
sense easily takes his place among his fellows, and there is now little, if any, real 
bullying. 

‘The unwritten rules which regulate the conduct of cadets among themselves 
provoke a smile. ‘“ News” are forbidden to wear their caps on the backs of their 
heads ; to swing their keys (attached to lanyards round their necks); to “give 
cheek ”—though “leave to cheek” for a limited space of time is often graciously 
accorded. The writer was once favoured with a sight of a letter of advice from 
an oldster to a prospective “ New,” in which the latter was enjoined to “be very 
meak (sc), and show no hair in front.” 

Let us suppose that it is a day in the summer term—the most enjoyable of all 
terms. At five bells (6.30 a.m.) the bugle sounds, and the two hundred and sixty 
or more boys turn out of their closely-swung hammocks on the sleeping decks of 
both ships, and go through the bath—an enormous tank filled with salt water from 
the river. As soon as they are dressed the cadets “fall in” at the bidding of the 
bugle for inspection, after which they march to the messroom for an hour’s 
preparation. At 8.10 comes breakfast—good and plentiful; at 8.55 short prayers 
on the poop of the Britannia ; and at g o'clock the boys are marched off to their 
studies, and the real work of the day begins. The subjects of instruction are 
divided into “In Study” and “Out of Study.” Those “In Study” consist of 
navigation, trigonometry, etc., taught by the naval instructors—university men of 
high mathematical attainments whose life has been spent at sea: those “ Out of 
Study” comprise charts with the use of the sextant, under a commander; steam, 
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under the engineer officer of the ship ; seamanship, under seamen instructors ; and 
French, science, drawing, naval history and geography, under outside instructors 
unconnected with the Navy. Cadets are divided into two watches, starboard and 
port, who are “In Study” or “Out of Study” on alternate weeks. At 10.55 
fifteen minutes’ interval is allowed, and for that short space the middle deck is 
crowded with a dark-blue mass of healthy, happy boys, shouting, whistling, sky- 
larking, tumbling over each other, “ruxing” as if the work of the day were over 


Al 


* 


H.R.H. The Duke of York as a “Britannia” Cadet. 


But again the bugle rings out: the respective classes hurry to their studies, and 
quiet settles down on the ship once more for another two hours, when at 12.55 
the bugle bids “ Dismiss Studies,” and the decks are again full of cadets, this time 
on their eager way to dinner in the messroom. Any one studying the bill of fare 
for each day of the week must conclude that naval cadets are not starved ! 
Afternoon study occupies from 2 to 3.30, and then indeed comes a pleasant 
time for the emancipated slaves of X and Y. Bathing is the routine, and bathing 
is perhaps the greatest treat of all. The boys scramble down the steep side of 
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the ship (generally leaving out the steps, and relying on hands alone) “like coals 
pouring out of a sack,” as Ralegh said of the Spaniards at Cadiz; fill the big 
pinnaces to overflowing, take the bathing stage by storm, strip, and, hardly waiting 
for the last note of the bugle, hurl themselves headlong into the river in twos, in 
threes, in dozens, and shout and splash and duck and dive to their hearts’ content. 
Another blast of the bugle, and they reluctantly return to the stage, dressing at the 
same high pressure as ever; for there is the cricket field to be reached—a good 
half-mile off on the hill above—where cricket, tennis and other delights await 
them, including much unnecessary but irresistible “ stodge.” Racket courts also, 
and bat fives courts, are at their disposal. But perhaps one of the greatest attractions 
consists in the crowd of “blue boats” (gigs and skiffs) which await their pleasure 
at the little dockyard attached to the ship, in which they can explore the beauties 
of the river under certain wise limits; and, best of all, a small fleet of sloop-rigged 
sailing yachts, of about three tons, each of which may be taken by any three boys 
of the two senior terms untrammeled by the presence of officer or seaman instructor. 
Sailing instruction comes, of course, under the head of seamanship, and much time 
is devoted to it; but in these boats they learn to put in practice what they have 
been taught, with the invaluable addition of having to rely upon themselves in 
difficulties. One learns best from one’s own mistakes. For more advanced 
seamanship they have a barque-rigged steam yacht of three hundred tons—the 
Wave—in which they go outside the harbour, make and shorten sail, heave the 
lead, take cross-bearings, man the lifeboat, and solve the problem of sea-sickness 
in all its varied forms. However, as these lines are being written, the Wave is 
passing into the list of “has beens,” and a much larger vessel—the Racer—is 
taking her place, with more extended functions. 

Let us, however, return to our boys. Play being over, at 6.40 they proceed 
on board, shift their clothes, and settle down to an ample tea, of which jam and 
cream form no inconsiderable part. This is followed by one hour’s study in 
preparation for the morrow, after which they troop up on to the middle deck, 
and to the strains of an excellent band, of which they are justly proud, they 
dance together with an energy apparently unimpaired by the labours of the day. 
At 9.15 short prayers in the messroom indicate that the busy day is over. Cadets 
tumble into their hammocks, and soon both ships are wrapped in silence. On 
Wednesdays and Saturdays studies are dismissed at noon, and the rest of the day 
is devoted to cricket matches and other sports, while at the end of each month 
an extra half-holiday is given to those whose conduct in study has earned it. 
In winter, in addition to football, hockey, lacrosse, etc., a pack of beagles gives 
exercise to those who like to follow them. 

On Sundays service is conducted in a church place specially set apart on the 
upper deck of the Aindostan, decorated and arranged as much in accordance with 
ecclesiastical usage as the circumstances of the case admit, the music being supplied 
by a choir of boys’ voices supported by a small organ. 

When we consider that ‘on the British Navy, under the good providence of 
God, the wealth, safety and strength of the kingdom chiefly depend,” and that the 
Britannia is and has been for years the sole channel for the supply of executive 
officers for that navy, the ignorance of the British public with regard to this 
great national institution strikes us as colossal. Not one in a thousand can 
distinguish between the Britannia and any other training-ship; not one in a thousand 
can spell “ Britannia” properly! ‘The writer once travelled with a gentleman who 
inquired if there were any known Cases of gentlemen’s sons being found among 
the boys; and he still remembers, with a smile, seeing a bevy of fair ladies 
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conducted round the ship by the commander, and apparently filled with intelligent 
interest in all around them. Presently the bugle sounded “ Dismiss studies,” and 
the boys poured out upon the middle deck—a rosy, happy, well-dressed crowd, of 
unmistakable birth and breeding. Balancing her golden pince-nez on her dainty 
nose, the. more elderly of the visitors regarded the stream of cadets for some time 
with silent but compassionate interest ; then, turning to the commander, she remarked, 


A “Britannia” Cadet. 


“And you mean to tell me, Captain , that every one of these poor boys is 
taken out of the gutter?” That was bad enough; but on telling the story some 
months later to a casual acquaintance at the seaside as an excellent joke, and 
waiting impatiently for the hearty and sympathetic laugh that should naturally 
follow the telling of it, the writer was met simply by the grave and paralysing 
rejoinder, “And are they not?” 
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Even parents at times betray a lamentable ignorance of the national character 
of the establishment to which they have committed their sons. We have heard 
of a parent writing to complain that his boy had been much disgusted with the 
manner in which the beef was hoisted inboard, and to request that some other 
method might be employed for the future; and of another who wrote to ask 
“how much the captain would charge to keep his boy on during the holidays,” 
and many other similar instances might be recorded. Perhaps, among them all, this 
is the most amusing, with, at the same time, a genuine touch of pathos. A letter 
was received, written obviously by an angry father (probably of the superior artisan 
class) in a state of wild exasperation with his son: he should not remain at home 
one moment longer; he should go to sea—at once, if possible. Please send all 
particulars how to enter him as a midshipman! But, as the letter was about to 
be replaced in its cover, there fell out of the envelope upon the deck a tiny screw 
of paper: it was unrolled, and on it was written, in a woman’s hand, “ Don’t det 
him come, sir, please!” 

But even now the inexorable hand of time is laid upon the ship—the Britannia 
is doomed! A Naval College is decreed to take her place—filled so honourably 
for more than thirty years; and we must hope that in its magnificent proportions 
the British public will learn more easily to recognise the one great and only 
national nursery for the supply of executive officers to the Greatest Navy in the 
World. 


HAMILTON WILLIAMS. 


This article will be followed next month by a paper on the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, by Commander Jerrold Kelly, USN. 
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JANET’S NEMESIS. 










[You will say at first, “A very old story!” Nay, not so. A psychological study of 
what would really happen, if a familiar incident of early fiction were to occur in 
our century.| 






INDER no circumstances,” said the surgeon, in a very 
decided voice, “will it be possible for Lady Remenham 
to take charge of her own infant.” 

“In that case,” the Earl answered, somewhat down- 
cast, “I suppose we shall have to look out for a 
wet-nurse.” 
“Of course,” the surgeon replied. “You can’t 
expect the baby to live upon nothing, can you?” 
Lord Remenham was annoyed. In the first place, 
he did not like to hear his son and heir—then two hours 
old—cavalierly described in quite ordinary language as 
“the baby.” To be sure, the infant viscount exactly 
resembled most other babies of those tender years—or rather minutes. He was 
red and mottled and extremely pulpy-looking; and his appearance in no way 
suggested his exalted station. On the contrary, his face was marked by that com- 
parative absence of any particular nose and that unnecessary prominence of two 
watery big eyes, which suggests our consanguinity with the negro and the monkey. 

But more than that, Lord Remenham was annoyed at this failure, on Gwendoline’s 

part, to perform the full duties of complete maternity which her husband expected 

of her. Remenham was only thirty, but he was austere and ductrinaire to a 

degree that would not have done dishonour to half a century. He had taken a 

first class in law and modern history. He was strong on the necessity for keeping 

up the physical standard of the race in general, and our old nobility in particular, 

through the medium of its mothers. With this laudable end in view, being a 

Balliol man himself, he had married a lawn-tennis-playing, cross-country-riding, good- 

looking young woman, Gwendoline Blake by name, the daughter of a neighbouring 

squire ; and he looked to her to raise him up a family of sons and daughters of 
fine and sturdy old English vigour. That Gwendoline should thus break down at 
the first demand made upon her annoyed and surprised him. The race must be 
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going to the dogs indeed, if even girls like Gwendoline couldn’t be relied upon for 
the performance of the simplest and most obvious maternal functions. 

“Have you anybody, you could suggest as a nurse for Lord Hurley ?” Remenham 
inquired, in his chilliest voice. He wished to let the local doctor see he resented 
the imputation that the new viscount was a mere baby. 

“Most fortunate coincidence!” the doctor answered. “I had a case last 
night. ‘The very thing. She didn’t contemplate it; but I believe the poor girl 
would be glad of the extra money. Very destitute indeed, with nothing to 
depend upon.” 

“Married, I hope?” Remenham observed, raising his eyebrows slightly. 

The doctor pursed his lips. ‘“‘We can’t have everything in this world,” he 
answered, after a brief pause. “ Wet-nurses, as your unaided perspicacity must 
have observed, spring chiefly from the class who become mothers before they 
become wives.” 

Remenham gazed at him doubtfully. He had always a suspicion that the 
doctor was chaffing him. “Can she come here at once?” he asked, with increased 
stiffness of manner. 

“Come here at once?” the doctor echoed. “Why, it was only last night she 
was confined, my lord. You don’t expect Englishwomen to rival North American 
squaws, do you? No, no, she can’t come. The baby must go to her.” 

“For how long?” Remenham faltered. 

“A-month, I suppose. We are most of us human. At the end of that time 
the young woman, no doubt, can take up her abode here.” 

“What sort of cottage?” Remenham asked. He disliked this arrangement. | 

“Very clean and nice. The child could be brought round at frequent intervals 
to see Lady Remenham. There is no time to be lost. We had better see her 
and arrange with her immediately.” 

Remenham gave way. He gave way under protest; but still he gave way. 
Thingumbob’s food and Swiss milk seemed to him greater evils than this proposed 
arrangement. Gwendoline ought to have been able to take care of the child 
herself; but seeing she wasn’t—well, he must needs fall back upon an efficient 
substitute. 

He accompanied the doctor to the young woman’s cottage. He was an honest 
man, who acted up to his convictions; and where anybody so important as 
Viscount Hurley was concerned, he would not trust to the services of any inter- 
mediary. He saw the young woman himself—Janet Wells by name: a very good- 
looking young person, strong, tall, and vigorous; just the sort of girl whom, on 
any but moral grounds, one would desire to entrust with the keeping of one’s 
children. He asked her a question or two, with doctrinaire stiffness, and was 
astonished to find she resented some of them. However, though she was at first 
most averse to giving up her own baby, to which she attached an enormous 
importance—“ and very properly too,” Remenham thought, “for the instinct of 
maternity lies at the root of race-preservation”—she was at last bribed over by 
promises of money into accepting the charge of the infant viscount. It was further 
arranged that the noble baby should be brought to her, well wrapped up, at once, 
and that her own plebeian infant, for better security of the high-born child, should 
be conveyed away forthwith, to be brought up by hand at a married sister's, lest the 
mother should be tempted to share with it the natural sustenance duly bought and 
paid for on account of Lord Hurley. 

As soon as they were gone, however, Janet turned to her mother. “ Mother,” 
she said, firmly, “I qwon’t send my baby away—no, not for any one’s.” 
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“ What will you do, then?” her mother asked. “They’re sure to ax what’s 
become 0’ it.” 

Janet reflected a minute or two. ‘Then she said in a tentative way, “We 
could borrow Sarah Marlowe’s baby, and keep it in the house till they fetch the 
lady’s. Then we could send it away by their men to Lucy’s, and tell them to 
watch, if they liked, whether any other baby ever came back again. Sarah Marlowe 
could fetch her own from Lucy’s to-morrow.” 

“Tf I was you,” the mother said, “1 wouldn’t cast no doubts upon it.” 

“ That’s true,” Janet answered feebly. ‘Just send Sarah’s baby away to Lucy’s 
without saying nothing about it.” And she dropped back on her pillow in a 
listless way, adding nothing further. 

So it came to pass, that when little Lord Hurley arrived, squat nose, mottled 
arms, red face, and all, there were three babies in the cottage instead of two; and 
when the third, which was Sarah Marlowe’s, was sent away under charge of Lord 
Remenham himself to the married sister’s, Janet’s and the lordling remained in 
possession, to fight it out between themselves as best they might as to their 
natural sustenance. 

That evening, Janet submitted to have her own baby fed upon Somebody’s 
food, while she nursed the interloper as if it were her own. But all the time she 
felt like a murderess. How dare she deprive that child she had borne of its 
divinely-sent nourishment! Her heart—a mother’s heart—turned sick within her. 
Come what might, she would nurse her own baby, she vowed internally, not the 
Countess’s. She revolted against this unnatural and cruel diversion. 

In the dead of night, therefore, when all in the house were asleep, she arose 
tottering from her bed, and approached the two cradles. Babies are much alike; her 
own and the lordling looked so precisely similar that even she herself, but for the 
clothes, could hardly have discriminated them. Hastily and with trembling fingers she 
tore off the sleeping young aristocrat’s finery—he wore a trifle less of it at night than 
by day—and also undressed her own red little bantling. In two minutes’ time, the 
momentous transformation was fully complete. ‘The Countess herself could not have 
told her own child, as it lay there and slept, from the cottager’s infant. 

Once done, the substitution cost no trouble of any sort. Next morning Janet 
saw the baby—her baby, in its borrowed finery—washed and dressed, and duly 
taken care of; while she took little heed of the lordly changeling in its poorer 
garb, as her mother fed it in a perfunctory way out of the bottle. Somewhat later 
in the day, indeed, she looked at her mother queerly. “After all, mother,” she 
said, blinking, “there’s something in blood. I think the little lord looks more of 
a baby nor mine does somehow.” And she smiled at her own child, in his stolen 
plumes, contentedly. 

“ He’s a proper baby, that he is,” her mother admitted, not suspecting the 
substitution. 

“JT was thinking,” Janet put in, “that perhaps it isn’t safe to keep my baby in 
the house now at all. ‘They might make a fuss if they were to find it out. Since 
this one’s come, and I’ve begun nursing him, he seems to belong to me, almost. 
Suppose we was to send my own to Lucy’s, to be brought up by hand. It ’ud 
be kind of safer like.” 

The mother acquiesced, not sorry to see that unwelcome intruder, as she thought 
it, stowed safely out of the way. So that very night, the real little Lord Hurley 
was ignominiously despatched by private messenger to the married sister’s ; while 
the false Lord Hurley, just as red and as mottled, stopped on with his mother in 
his appropriated feathers. 
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For ten months, at home and at the castle, Janet nursed her own baby honestly 
and sedulously. She wasted upon it the whole of a mother’s affection. Gradually, 
when she began to realise what she had done, it occurred to her that perhaps she 
had not acted for herself with the supremest wisdom. At first, her one idea had 
been the purely instinctive and natural one that she wanted to nurse and tend 
her own baby,—not another woman’s. But, joined with this prime instinct, there 
had also been present more or less to her mind another feeling—the feeling that 
her baby had as good a right in the nature of things to wealth and honour, and 
uncomfortably belaced and beflounced baby-linen, as any other woman’s baby. The 
pressure of these two ideas, acting unequally together, had led her in a moment 
of hysterical impulse to exchange the two children. Now the exchange was once 
made it satisfied her very well—while she could keep her own baby. The question 
was, How would things stand when the time came for her to part with it? 

In due course it came about that the two infants were christened. Lord and 
Lady Remenham had Janet’s child admitted into the fold of the Church with the 
aid of a bishop, and a considerable admixture of those pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world which they simultaneously and verbally abjured for it. Janet herself, 
as by office entitled, brought the baby to the font, where a Countess held it, while 
a Marchioness assisted her in promising on its behalf a large number of things, 
which nobody very seriously intended to perform for it. The child was enrolled 
as an infantile Christian under the sonorous names of Hugh Seymour Plantagenet, 
which in themselves might be regarded as slight guarantees that the pomps and 
vanities aforesaid would be duly avoided. As to the Countess’s son, he was 
baptised at the parish church of the village, by the curate. Sister Lucy held him 
at the font, and abjured for him, with far greater sincerity and probability, all 
participation in the sins of the great world, from which Janet’s action had effectually 
cut him off. As for a name, Plantagenets being out of the question, he was 
cheaply and economically baptised as William. 

Thus those two began their way through the world: the cottager’s unwelcome 
baby as the heir of an Earl; and the Countess’s son as the illegitimate child of a 
discredited housemaid. 

While the ten months lasted Janet was happy enough. She had her child with 
her, and she had assured its future. But as the period of wet-nursing drew towards 
a close, and there was talk of weaning, a terrible longing began to come over her. 
Must she send away her baby, her own dear baby, now she was just getting to 
love it far better than ever ?—now it “took notice” so sweetly, and returned her 
smile, and looked up into her eyes with those big, black eyes, that recalled its 
father? It was too, too cruel. The neighbours had noted that, while Janet was 
nursing the little lord, as they thought, she had taken small note of her’ own 
neglected baby, sent away to be brought up by hand at her sister Lucy’s. “Tis 
that way always with love-children,” they said; “partic’larly when the mother hires 
herself out a wet-nursing. She don’t want none of her own. Her heart is all set 
on the baby she’s suckling.” Janet heard them as in a dream, and smiled to 
herself with a strange, sad smile, half superior knowledge, half regret and remorse ; 
not indeed for her act, but for its coming consequence. “She knows the baby’s 
a lord,” the neighbours said, “and she don’t want none of her own love-child after 
it.” Not want none of her own, indeed! It was decause it was her own that she 
couldn’t bear to part with it, though she knew it was for the child’s best: she 
had secured its future. But what was its future to her—if it must be taken away 
from her and made into a lord, never to know its own mother? 

Nevertheless, fight against it and shrink from it as she might, the time came 
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at last when her baby must needs be taken from her; or rather, when she must 
leave it, for from the end of the first month she had lived at the castle, well 
cared for and waited upon, and treated in everything as such an important person 
as Lord Hurley’s wet-nurse deserves to be treated. But now Lady Remenham’s 
orders were absolute—that woman who was stealing her baby from her, under 
pretence of its being her own: the child must be weaned within a fortnight, and 
Janet must leave the castle for ever. 

The dark day came. With a horrible sinking Janet prepared to go. The baby 
clung to her, as if it knew what was happening. She tore herself away, more dead 
than alive. Lady Remenham admitted she was very fond of the child. ‘Fond 
of the child, Gwendoline!” Lord Remenham exclaimed, with greater truth: “her 
conduct has been most exemplary. We owe her a debt of the deepest gratitude. 
My only feeling is that I’ve sometimes had qualms of conscience, when I saw how 
completely we had perverted—or shall I say diverted ?—her natural instincts. I’ve 
felt at moments she was centring upon Hugh affections which should have been 
centred upon her own poor wronged and neglected baby.” 

“You're always so absurdly conscientious,” Lady Remenham replied, with her 
flippant air. ‘‘ We've paid the girl well for it.” 

“Her? Yes, her. But wot her child,” Remenham answered, with his deeper 
sense of equity. ‘ Her child, from whom we’ve bribed her against her will by our 
offer of money. And the more she has grown. to love our baby—which she has 
undoubtedly done, Gwen.—the more have I felt my indebtedness to her infant. I 
shall provide for that child.” And Remenham, who was a man with a conscience, 
did provide-for him decently. ‘The Countess laughed at him. She did not know 
she was laughing at him for making due provision for their own baby. 

Remenham had his way, however. He was a quiet, forcible man. He provided 
Janet with a lump sum down, in ready money, which he placed at a bank for her; 
and he took a lodging-house for her in a Thames valley town, neither too near 
nor too remote—near enou_h for her to keep touch with her parents (‘‘ Which is 
essential,” he said, “to keeping straight, with women of her class”); yet far enough 
away for her to call herself “ Mrs. Wells,” without much fear of contradiction by 
her neighbours. “You have now a chance, my girl,” he said, with his superior 
and condescending kindliness, “of retrieving your position. Behave well, and some 
good young man of your own class may still make honourable love to you.” 

But Janet was so overwhelmed with distress at leaving her child—the child for 
whose future she had provided so fatally—that she cared little just at present for 
the good young man, or the honourable love he was still to offer her. Her whole 
being for the moment was summed up in wounded affection for the child of the 
worthless creature who had got her into this trouble, and then basely enlisted in 
order to desert her. And the sense that she had brought this second bereaval 
upon herself by her foolish action only made her grief more poignant. She felt no 
particular remorse for her betrayal of Lord Remenham and _ his countess—most 
young women of her class are not built for such remorse—but she suffered agonies 
of distress at the loss of her baby. 

“You'll have your own little one back again now,” her mother said to her, the 
first evening, while preparations for the move were being made in the cottage. 

Her own \ittle one! Janet’s heart gave a start. She had hardly even thought 
of that other baby—the Countess’s baby—the baby at Lucy’s. She supposed she 
must have him back. 

“Oh, I'll get him in a day or two,” she answered listlessly. ‘ But he’ll never 
be the same*to me as—as the dear little thing I’ve been nursing for my lady,” 
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‘ Her mother gazed hard at her. 

“Tis strange,” she said; “’tis always so with foster-mothers. It seems as if 
love went out of one with the mother’s milk. If you nurse another woman’s baby 
you get fonder of it, they say, nor you would of your own. “Tis no use denying 
it. ‘The good Lord has made us so.” 

Janet rose from her chair and took refuge in her own bedroom. ‘There, sobbing 
low to herself, as one must do in a cottage, lest one’s sobs should be heard through 
the thin partitions,she rolled and cried, hugging herself wildly at the deadly irony of 
it. Love any other child better than her own dear baby! Why, she hated the very 
thought of having that other one back. How could she endure to bring it up? And, 
then, to think of the long years through which she must go on pretending to love it ! 

However, for fear’s sake and the neighbours’, there was nothing for her to do 
but to take back the child that had been christened William, and to make believe 
to her mother that she took some care of it. So she brought it away from Lucy’s, 
and carried it home to the cottage, while preparations still went on for the move to 
the lodging-house. Her first thoughts of it were almost murderous. Bring up that 
brat—that puling child of Lady Remenham’s—that boy that had dispossessed her 
of her own dear pet !—no, no, she cou/d not do it. For a week or two she would 
pretend to take care of it, for form’s sake ; “ but there’s plenty of ways,” she thought, 
“you can get rid of babies a long way short of strangling them. There always 
comes turns when you can hardly nurse ’em through, with the best care you can 
give ‘em. Neglect ’em then, and you’re soon enough free from ’em.” 

However, the first night baby Willie came home, she undressed him and tended 
him as she had tended Hugh Seymour Plantagenet, her own lordly babe—tended 
that Countess’s brat who had hitherto been accustomed to the tender mercies of 
Lucy’s bringing up by hand, in the precarious intervals of her dairy work and her 
charge of her own five half-starved little ones. Baby Willie took to the new nurse 
instantly. In her heart Janet despised the unclassed little lordling. Accustomed as 
she was to her own noble Hugh, with his exquisite baby-linen, his beautiful cradle, 
and his embroidered coronet, she thought small things indeed of the poor wee 
changeling, who had been brought up by hand in a labourer’s cottage and swathed 
in such clothes as she had provided beforehand for her own unwelcome, unclassed 
infant. Nevertheless, she had acquired at the castle a certain fastidious way of 
taking care of a baby; and, mechanically at first, by the mere routine habits of the 
English housemaid, she went on taking care of the Countess’s brat with the same 
solicitude she had been accustomed to lavish upon Hugh Seymour Plantagenet. 

Little by little a curious feeling began to come over her. Every night and every 
morning she looked after baby Willie, and did for him all the things she had been 
accustomed to do in the night-nursery at the Earl’s, for the reputed Lord Hurley. 
And even as she did them she was dimly aware that they afforded her a certain 
curious consolation and comfort in her bereavement. Having lost her own baby, 
for all practical purposes (by her own act, yet unwillingly), it pleased her at least 
to have some other child upon whom she might continue to expend those motherly 
cares which were at first an instinct, and had now come to be a habit with her. 
Even so, people who have lost a child of their own often wish to adopt one of 
corresponding age, not to break continuity in the current of their feelings. When 
Janet first had to give up her own baby, it is true, she hated the very thought of 
being compelled to tend that child of the Countess’s.- But after a week or two of 
the other woman’s baby, she found the comfort of having still a child to think 
about so great and so consoling, that not for worlds would she have relinquished 
the pleasure of tending it. 
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Meanwhile, the move to the neighbouring town had been made, and Janet had 
taken up her new position in life as mistress of a lodging-house. Before her baby 
was born she would have thought that position a very “grand” one, and would 
have felt afraid of actually ordering about a servant of her own; but ten months at 
the castle had wrought a vast difference in her point of view: she was accustomed 
there to be petted and waited upon; a footman in silk stockings had brought up 
her meals to the day-nursery, for she had received in every way the amount of 
consideration that should naturally be paid to Lord Hurley’s foster-mother. So she 
found it “rather a come-down in life,” as she said, than otherwise, to go straight 
from being waited upon by lordly flunkeys to receiving orders for dinner from 
casual lodgers. However, being a tall young woman of some grace and dignity, 
she gave a certain importance to her new position, and was treated as a rule with 
considerable respect by the better class of her visitors. Her plain black dress, her 
slight affectation of widowhood, and her undeniable care and attention for her baby, 
impressed them with the idea that Mrs. Wells, as they called her, was “a most 
superior young woman for her station.” And in point of fact Janet had been well 
grounded in fundamentals at the village school, and made “a lodging-house lady ” 
as good as the best of them. 

Her rooms, for the most part, were full in summer with waterside visitors, 
though half-empty in winter, when the season was dull; but with what she made 
by them, and what Lord Remenham allowed her, she managed to live in a style 
which her new class considered extremely comfortable. Meanwhile Willie grew on, 
and, to her own great surprise at first, Janet found herself constantly more and 
more attached to him. The child was with her all day; she taught it to walk, to 
talk, to dress itself; if it had been her very own, it could hardly have been much 
nearer to her. Gradually she felt it was filling the place in her heart that her own 
dear baby had once better filled; and though she shrank from the recognition of 
that fact, far more than she had shrunk from the first substitution, it forced itself 
upon her, whether she would or not, from month to month, with increasing 
distinctness. 

Three times a year “ Mrs. Wells” returned by permission to the castle, to visit 
once more her own lost darling. Lord Remenham was touched by her constant 
attachment to “ Hughie,” and even the Countess admitted in her cold way that 
“Wells had behaved throughout in the most exemplary manner”; there was no 
denying the reality of her attachment to her foster-son. But as little Lord Hurley 
reached seven and eight, Janet was aware of a painful element, which grew more 
and more marked in these occasional visits. It was clear each time that Hugh 
cared less and less to see her. To say the truth, these four-monthly outbursts of 
spasmodic affection on the part of a stranger distinctly bored the child. He didn’t 
care twopence himself about Mrs. Wells, whom he was told by his father he ought 
to love “because she was his foster-mother”—a phrase which conveyed to him 
about as much information as if he had been told that Janet was his residuary 
legatee or his feudal suzerain. At first he merely felt the stated visits a vague 
nuisance: they interfered with his playing; but as time went on, he learned to 
hate them, and to shrink from being “slobbered over,” as he expressed it, by a 
woman for whom he had not any feeling on earth save one of mild though growing 
aversion. At last, he flatly refused to see Mrs. Wells at all; and when Lord 
Remenham interfered, and insisted, in his honest, stiff-necked way, that Hugh must 
“show some gratitude to the woman who had saved his life,” the boy showed it 
by receiving her with marked ungraciousness, and audibly exclaiming, in a voice of 
relief, “ Well, thank goodness, that’s over!” as she left his presence. 
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Had this happened when he was two years old, or even three, it would have 
broken Janet’s heart by its cruel irony. But happening when he was ten, it affected 
her far less poignantly than she could herself have anticipated. She had grown 
meanwhile to be fonder and fonder of Willie—‘ My own dear boy,” as she now 
called him to herself; she took less and less notice, thought less and less mean- 
while, of the arrogant young aristocrat whom she had brought into the world to 
be the Countess’s plaything. Willie was so sweet and good, and so deeply attached 
to her; while Hugh had rapidly developed what she could not but consider the 
haughtiness of his class, and seemed to think his real mother “like the dirt 
beneath his feet,” as she said to herself bitterly. Moreover, she had another cause 
of grievance against the sturdy little viscount. He was strong and vigorous, with 
the robust constitution inherited from a peasant father and mother; while Willie, 
her own dear Willie, was weak and ailing, and often required her most tender 
nursing. When he was only two years old, indeed, he had a terrible attack of 
croup, which nearly carried him off; and as Janet sat up all night, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, watching by the couch of the other woman’s son, it 
came home to her all at once that to lose Willie now would be ten thousand 
times worse for her than to lose her own boy, the false Lord Hurley. 

So things went on for several years: though after the little episode of “Thank 
goodness, that’s over!” Janet went back no more on her formal visits to the 
castle. She wrote Lord Remenham a most dignified and sensible letter upon the 
subject—just a trifle marred by her housemaidenly handwriting. “I could not help 
seeing, my lord,” she said, with simple eloquence, “on my last visit to the castle, 
that my dear foster-child no longer regards me with any affection. As that is so, 
much as it grieves me, I think I had better discontinue my visits. I love him as 
deeply and as dearly as ever; but I love him too well to desire to hurt him, by 
inflicting myself upon him when he doesn’t want me.” 

Remenham read the letter aloud as a penance to Hugh; who responded with 
effusion, “ Well, that’s one good thing, anyhow!” He was deaf to his father’s 
expressions of regret that he should have so alienated the feelings of a good woman, 
who loved him. ‘ What right had she to call me ‘my Hughie’?” he asked, with 
warmth. ‘Why, Charlie says she’s nothing at all but a common lodging-house 
woman.” Charlie was Hugh’s friend, a boy-groom at the stables. 

Remenham felt this conduct on Hurley’s part so bitterly, that he actually went 
across to the neighbouring town to call upon Janet, and apologise to her for his 
son’s coldness. But he chanced on a day when Willie was ill and kept home 
from school. The boy’s delicacy struck him. “Is he often so?” he asked, with 
a heart-pang. 

“Well, he’s never been strong, my lord,” Janet answered truthfully ; “ having 
been brought up by hand, you know,—it never does suit them.” And as she 
spoke a sudden dagger went through her heart all at once, to think she should 
have starved that dear boy of the nourishment his father the Earl had bought and 
paid for—in order to feed that strong and healthy and ungrateful young aristocrat, 
her boy, Hugh Seymour Plantagenet, Viscount Hurley. 

‘The Earl recounted it all at length to his wife that night. “ Gwen.,” he said, 
seriously, “we had no right to do it. I must provide better for that boy. I shall 
allow his mother a hundred a year for his education. He’s a most intelligent 
child, with excellent faculties; and I’m sure he’d do credit to any pains bestowed 
upon him.” 

“My dear,” the Countess answered, “you shall do nothing so quixotic.” 
The natural result of which was that the Earl did it, and said no more about it. 
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This princely allowance for her boy’s education stirred up in Janet’s mind a 
fresh ambition. Like all dwellers in the Thames valley, she knew well the name 
and the fame of Oxford. It loomed large in her eyes, as the metropolis of the 
river. “Iwas not so much as a great university, however, that Oxford appealed to 
her, but as a place where men lived and learned to be gentlemen—real waterside 
gentlemen, in white sweaters and red blazers, and straw hats with banded ribbons. 
Oxford men came often to her lodgings in the summer—with the cardinal’s hat or 
the red cross embroidered on their jerseys—and she recognised the fact that there 
was a Something about them. Why should not her boy, her own dear Willie, be 
sent to Oxford, and there manufactured into a real gentleman? Manufactured ? 
Why, he was a gentleman born—and a nobleman, too, if it came to that, and the 
real Lord Hurley! If she sent him to Oxford, she might undo some part of the 
terrible wrong she had done him long since in depriving him of his birthright—a 
wrong which, brought home to her now she loved him, was beginning to weigh 
upon her soul not a little: for with our peasant class, incapable of any broad, 
abstract ideas, you must have a personal substratum of emotional feeling to work 
upon in every case, before there can be any real recognition of right and wrong 
in their wider aspects. It was a wild ambition, perhaps, for a lodging-house keeper 
to entertain; but there was a good grammar school in the town, where the boys 
wore square college caps; and with Lord Remenham’s hundred a year, a great 
deal was possible. She would begin saving it up, for it was to be paid to her 
quarterly at once; and by the time her boy was of an age to go to Oxford, she 
would have enough to send him there—and to live herself in such a way as not 
to disgrace him. 

Thenceforth she saved with the petty, penurious, argus-eyed saving of the 
lesser dourgeotste. Not so far as Willie was concerned, however. For him, she 
spent all she could afford, to keep him neat and well dressed, and to let him 
associate with other boys who were fit companions for a destined Oxford man. 
Nay, more: hard as it was for her to refuse them, she took no more big schoolboys 
or Oxford men as lodgers in summer: no undergraduate henceforth should ever be 
able to say, “I know that man,—I lodged with his mother a couple of years ago.” 
Year after year she saved up, and sent Willie to the grammar school, and dressed 
him well, and took every fond care of him. And year after year she loved him 
more and more, with the ardent love one lavishes on those for whom one _ has 
worked and endured and suffered. Yet ever amidst it all came the gnawing 
thought, “ All I can do for him is as nothing now, compared to what I have taken 
from him. I deprived him of an earldom; and I can educate him, perhaps, to 
be a curate or a schoolmaster.” 

As for Willie, he loved and admired his mother—as he naturally called her. 
He was fond of her and proud of her; for she was tall and handsome; she 
“held her head up”; and he could see how hard she worked to keep the family 
“respectable.” He honoured her for that wish; for he had inherited the Earl’s 
conscientious, conventional, honest, doctrinaire nature. He was prouder of her by 
far than he would have been of the Countess. When he was getting to be 
seventeen, it began to strike Janet that her occasional lapses in grammar, though 
more and more infrequent as she got on in the world, were a source of pain or 
humiliation to her boy; and she said to him frankly, “Correct me, Willie, and 
explain why to me.” He corrected and explained ; and Janet, who was naturally 
clear-headed, sensible, and logical, understood and grasped the principles he 
expounded to her. She took pains with her English. As he got on at school— 
he was head of his class always, and took all- the-prizes, especially in classics—she 
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felt still more of a desire not to shame her boy when he should go to Oxford ; 
and with this intent she made him read her books, and read them _herself— 
Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, the current novelists—so that she might at least 
avoid putting her foot in it when she heard them talked of. And being a woman 
of remarkable mother-wit and quickness, she found very soon, to her immense 
surprise, that she could talk of many such things a great deal better than some 
silly “real ladies.” 

It was a glorious day when, soon after Willie was nineteen, her boy returned 
from a week’s visit to that marvellous Oxford one day, with the incredibly great 
news that he had won a junior studentship at Christ Church. (That is the name 
at “the House” for what anywhere else would be called a scholarship.) It was 
worth eighty pounds a year, and, with Lord Remenham’s allowance, it would 
enable him to live like a gentleman at Oxford. Janet made a rapid calculation in 
her own mind. Yes, yes; she could allow him seventy pounds more herself, 
which would give him an income of £250; and yet, by expending ali her little 
savings in one wild burst, she would be able to live at Oxford herself, in quiet 
lodgings, for three years, like a lady, so as not to disgrace him! 

One thing alone poisoned her happiness in this hour of triumph. Willie added 
at last, with a touch of not unnatural pleasure, “And I beat some fellows from 
the biggest schools—from Eton and Harrow: amongst others, Lord Hurley.” 

A stab went straight through the mother’s heart, or rather, the foster-mother’s— 
for it was not Hugh she was thinking of. “Will he go to Christ Church with 
you?” she asked, trembling. 

“Yes, mother dear, but without a studentship.” 

Strange thoughts coursed quickly through Janet’s head. That young aristocrat, 
her own son, might be rude to her dear boy. How much did he know? How 
much did he remember? It was fortunate she had left off going to see him at 
the castle when he was ten years old. Perhaps the whole episode might have 
faded from his memory. But the Earl would know. And the Earl might tell him. 

At that moment, if she didn’t hate Hugh, at least she feared him. And such 
fear as hers was not far from hatred. 

October term came. It was the hour of freshmen. And when Lord Hurley 
set out from the castle, his father (or rather his reputed father) said to him as 
his last word, “ You know your foster-mother’s boy, young Wells, gained that junior 
studentship that you missed, Hurley. Be sure, my boy, for our sake, that you 
are kind to him.” 

“All right, father,” Hurley answered, as he jumped into the dogcart which 
was to take him to the station. But he added to himself, with a smile, “ Just like 
my father! Wants to make me polite to every deserving young cad who happens 
to interest him.” 

Three days later Janet was walking down the High, with her boy in cap and 
gown, proud and delighted as she had never been before in that strange varied 
life of hers. It was a moment of pure triumph. All at once, from a window 
overhead, she heard a murmur of voices. They came from a first-floor window of 
a club of undergraduates, which was gay even then with flowers in boxes. 

“Why, that’s the woman we lodged with three or four years ago when we 
stopped by the river!” one voice exclaimed—the voice of an Oriel commoner. 
“How awfully odd! And she’s walking with a ’Varsity man !” 

“Yes,” a second voice drawled. “Devilish odd, isn’t it? That’s my old 
foster-mother, Mrs. Wells; and she’s walking with her son. He’s a frotégé of my 
father’s ; and he’s got a junior studentship at the House, Rum combination, ain’t it?” 
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Janet glanced at Willie. He had not a mother’s ears, like hers; and he had 
not heard them. He walked on smiling, unaware of this calamity. 

Janet Wells went home to her lodgings that night in an agony of misery. The 
Nemesis of her wrong-doing had come home to her indeed. She was paying her 
penalty. To think there was a day when she fancied she would like to strangle 
her Willie, because he had taken Hugh from her! Why, she hated Hugh now! 
Hated him even more profoundly and fiercely, by far, than she had ever loved him. 
That baseborn son of a drunken soldier to scorn her own boy—her good, gentle 
Willie ! 

The drunken soldier’s son had deprived her Willie of his birthright and his 
earldom! And, worse than all, she had helped him to do it! 

She did not undress that night. She lay upon her bed in her clothes, and 
tossed and turned, and moaned and suffered. It was irrevocable now—dquite, quite 
irrevocable. If she went to Lord Remenham and told him her tale to-morrow, 
how could he believe her? it was all too stale, too strange, too romantic—and 
hackneyed romantic at that—for any one to accept it. People would say she had 
been reading the Family Herald tales; or that her head was full of Lady Clare 
and Lord Ronald. What on earth could be more improbable, at our own time of 
day, than a tale of a changeling? and who on earth would swallow it on her 
unaided evidence ? 

She had dispossessed her boy, and, more terrible than all, she had laid him 
open to Lord Hurley’s cruel condescensions—the cruel condescensions of the 
soldier’s bastard. 

Early next morning she rose, dressed her tumbled hair carefully, made herself 
as neat as she could with a flower in her bodice, and despatched a hurried note 
to Willie at Christ Church. “Come at once,” it said, “to your heart-broken 
mother.” 

Willie rushed round, wondering. ‘Then, pale of face and haggard of eye, Janet 
began to confess to him. She did not even sob: it was far beyond sobbing. She 
told him first what she had heard Lord Hurley say at the window the night 
before. Then she made a dramatic pause: “And that boy,” she added, “is my 
own son, Willie.” 

For a second Willie thought she was mad. Then he looked in her face, her 
white, bloodless face, and saw she was speaking the truth under strong emotion. 

“How do you mean, mother?” he gasped. 

Janet told him the whole tale, simply, in a few strong words, with peasant 
brevity, and peasant absence of self-justification. She had done it, that was all— 
for ample reason, at the time; and now she was paying for it. 

When she had finished she looked him in the face. 

“You don’t believe it?” she cried defiantly. 

He took her hands in his. 

“Dear mother,” he said, “I believe it. I believe you always. You never 
deceived me. I believe it; and I am sorry—for one thing only. If I am not your 
son, you take from me a thing I valued most of all—for I was proud to be the 
son of such a mother!” 

Those words repaid her for years of anguish. She strained him to her bosom. 
“My boy, my boy,” she cried, “I have robbed you of your inheritance!” 

“The inheritance of your blood,” Willie answered, “yes. The other, I don’t 
care about.” 

She clasped him again. At least she would die happy. 

“ What can we do?” she cried. “Can I confess to Lord Remenham ?” 
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He shook his head. 
“Oh, no,” he answered. ‘It would do no good. We should both be regarded 
as absurd impostors. Nobody would believe it—except myself. All the rest would 
think it was a foolish lie—and I had egged you on to tell it.” 

She held him tight against her breast. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said. “I will hold my tongue. I will not again destroy 
your prospects.” 

They sat together in her rooms all that day, for the most part in silence, holding 
one another’s hands in mute sympathy. On the stroke of midnight he left her, as 
he raust, to return to college. 

“Good-night, dearest!” he said, with a strange foreboding. ‘“ Remember, I 
do not blame you in anything. I understand all; and a French proverb says, ‘ ‘To 
understand all is to pardon everything.’ ” 

She kissed him hysterically and let him go at once, without one word of 
leave-taking. 

By the first post next morning he received two notes from her. One was 
formal, and intended only for the inspection of the coroner. It spoke of nothing 
but sleeplessness, depression, and narcotics. The other ran thus :— 


“My OWN, OWN DARLING, 

“TI do not wish to murder the son I bore. But if I remain alive I feel I must rush 
upon Hurley, wherever I meet him, and stab him. I am not even sure it is because he 
is my own child that I want to spare him—is it not rather because I do not wish people 
to say your mother was a murderess? So, good-bye for ever. Willie, my Willie, I 
have wronged you deeply ; I will wrong you no more. They will think it was merely an 
overdose of morphia. 

“Your loving 
“ MOTHER.” 


The jury returned it “Death by Misadventure.” 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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/AVING thus made my way safely into the lines of the Bengal 
Artillery, I found the whole place in an extreme ferment— 
every one in the greatest anxiety as to what had really taken 
place, numbers of refugees from the native lines and bazaars 
having brought in ghastly accounts of the burning of houses 
and massacre of Europeans, etc. Night was partially setting 
in, and, strange to say, not a movement had as yet been 

made for either succour or vengeance. ‘There appeared to be a general 
mH paralysis. General Hewett was, as I said before, a very old officer, 
and on this occasion was completely unmanned. He had more or less relegated 
his authority to Brigadier Archdale Wilson, the Commandant of artillery and 
next senior officer. The British troops consisted of Tombs’ troop of horse 
artillery (one of the finest batteries of that magnificent arm), a battery of field 
artillery, the 6th Dragoon Guards (the Carabiniers), and the first battalion of the 
60th Rifles. The Carabiniers had recently arrived in India, and—with the exception 
of one squadron, called the Crimean Squadron, consisting of old soldiers who had 
served in the Russian campaign—was composed of young and almost raw recruits ; 
their horses were remounts, and only partially trained; so that the regiment could 
scarcely be called thoroughly efficient. I would, however, bear record to the 
magnificent services performed by the Carabiniers during the rest of the campaign 
—especially at Delhi, and in the North-West Provinces and Rohilkund. Ona 
Sunday evening, when there was not the least expectation of such an émeufée, or of 
any disturbance, the troops were naturally more unprepared than on any ordinary 
week-day. Indeed, it was said, and I believe on good foundation, that it was the 
original intention of the mutineers to attack the British lines that evening, hoping 
to find the troops attending church without their firearms, which was the custom 
in those days. 

On my arrival I learnt it had just been decided to move the troops, who were 
all assembled ready, through the native lines to disperse the mutineers. Alas! too 
late! Time had been wasted; the opportunity was lost; and as we advanced it 
became more and more evident the mutineers had made good their escape, and it 
was equally evident they had gone in scattered bodies to the royal city of Delhi, 
there to lead to further mutiny and raise the general revolt in favour of the King 
of Delhi. 
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It was stated that Major Rosser of the Carabiniers—a fine, gallant soldier—had 
earnestly implored the Brigadier to allow him to take his squadron and a couple 
of horse artillery guns and pursue the mutineers—even to the walls of Delhi. 
This gallant offer was not accepted. It is not for me to criticise the reasons why ; 
but I have always felt firmly convinced that, had it been carried out, Delhi would 
have been saved. Even if the 3rd Light Cavalry mutineers had arrived before the 
pursuing force, I believe the moral effect of the approach of the British troopers 
would have deterred the Native Infantry troops from breaking out, and Delhi would 
have been saved. ‘This is still my opinion after many years’ service, when time 
after time I have seen the wonderful effect of dash and promptitude, especially on 
the native mind. But to return to our own immediate movements. 

The British troops slowly advanced, with every precaution, through the native 
lines, which were empty and in flames; the guns fired a few rounds into a tope 
of trees said to be occupied, but which was as empty as the lines, and returned 
through the bazaar and the cantonments lately occupied by the officers of the native 
regiments, did nothing, saw nothing, and found nothing, except the sad relics of 
the late evening’s outbreak in the shape of mutilated remains of their fellow- 
countrymen and women. It was here my sad experience to discover and identify 
the remains of my brother-officer young Macnabb, from whom I parted that Sunday 
morning at the church door, now lying on the road dead. Had it not been for 
his great height and the peculiar braid on his frock-coat, on which I had remarked 
in the morning, I should not have been able to identify him. Happily I had 
reason to believe his death must have been instantaneous. I afterwards heard that 
he had been spending the day with some friends in the artillery lines, and, hearing 
the disturbance, borrowed a horse from an officer m the artillery, and galloped off 
to his duty with his regiment, meeting his death on the way. 

I have alluded to the peculiar dislike of my horse to being mounted. It is a 
curious fact that when, for the first time that night, I dismounted in order to 
identify Macnabb’s body, he then allowed me to remount without the slightest 
demur, and never afterwards played his old tricks. 

The morning after the mutiny a small force of cavalry and horse artillery went 
out and made a sort of pursuit down the road to Delhi; but, as a matter of 
course, nothing was to be seen. I accompanied the force, and was attached to 
the Carabiniers temporarily. On our return I took the opportunity to visit my 
house, in order to see what damage had been done and if anything was recoverable. 
Alas! everything was destroyed, nothing had been saved, and my house was but 
amass of smouldering ruins. My servants—notably my factotum, Madar Bux, 
otherwise known as “Mr. Bux,” one of the very best and most trustworthy 
native servants I have ever met—had all remained faithful. He (Mr. Bux), in 
his anxiety to save what he considered most valuable, had managed to secure 
my full-dress uniform—a very costly and gorgeous costume of French-grey and 
silver, hussar pattern (but which from that moment was of no more use to me than 
as a fancy dress, as the uniform was subsequently discarded)—neglecting, alas! to 
secure anything else that would have been precious and useful to me. I was thus 
left stranded with the summer uniform in which I had escaped, the full-dress 
clothes he had saved, and nothing else in the wide world—a good start for a 
campaign which lasted for so many long months through summer and winter ! 

- Fortunately my syces also, with one exception, had remained faithful, and had 
guarded my horses. I had recently bought a valuable black Arab for racing 
purposes. He and his syce had disappeared. Probably some mutineer leader rode 
my handsome purchase at Delhi, but I never saw or heard of him again. I wish 
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I had been as fortunate with him as I was with a cigar-case I lost that night, 
which, in the autumn of 1875, a Ghoorkha rifleman picked up on the roadside 
on the march between Almorah and Eelhi. He took it to his commanding 
officer, who, seeing in faded writing the words “ Hugh Gough, Cornet, 3rd Light 
Cavalry, Meerut, 1854,” sent the case to me, thinking it might be an old friend, 
as, indeed, it was. What its adventures had been since that trying day and during 
the eighteen years we had been parted, there was nothing but conjecture. It was 
a curious case of missing treasure trove. 

On our return to cantonments we found that it had been decided to concentrate 
all the British troops at one end of the station; and an intrenchment was already 
in course of erection, where the ladies, convalescents and stores were collected, in 
order to be safe from attack. As the native troops had all gone to Delhi, our 
only enemies now were the bazaar people and the neighbouring villagers. These 
promptly took up arms, and, unrepressed by civil or military force, looted and 
fought amongst themselves. In fact, complete anarchy prevailed in and about 
Meerut; and, to make matters worse, on the outbreak of the 3rd Light Cavalry, 
their first and natural impulse had been to release their comrades in the civil gaol, 
which they did without opposition, and in so doing also let loose hundreds of 
civil offenders, gaol-birds of the worst description—murderers, thieves and vagabonds 
—who were now free to wreak their wicked will without let or hindrance. Many 
and sad were the cases of travellers on the Grand Trunk road (the great line of 
communication between Calcutta and Meerut and onward into the Punjab) being 
robbed and murdered, and few were the escapes. I remember, however, one young 
officer—Lieutenant J. Robinson, who was on his way to join our regiment at 
Meerut—arriving a day or two after the Mutiny broke out. He had been stopped 
in his dawk ghari (travelling carriage) on the Grand Trunk road, robbed of every- 
thing he possessed, his companion murdered, whilst he, curious to say, was spared on 
account of his youth. But seldom was the plea, either of youth or sex, respected. 

Our own losses in the regiment on the night of the Mutiny were Lieutenant 
Macnabb, and Veterinary Surgeons Parry and Dawson, while Surgeon-Major Christie 
was desperately wounded. He and another officer were attacked when driving in 
a buggy and attempting to escape; Dr. Christie was left for dead covered with 
wounds, his companion being killed. ‘The former recovered to a certain extent, but 
was _invalided for life. As I have said, none of our officers hitherto were killed by 
our own men; the casualties I have mentioned were from the hands of the Native 
Infantry Sepoys, or the Bazaar “ budmashes.” Our colonel, who was most unpopular, 
and more especially so owing to his action in the “ cartridge” incident, was, however, 
one of the first objects of the men’s vengeance ; a strong party at once went to his 
house, with the avowed intention of murdering him. But he had received timely 
intimation of their advent, and had made his escape. ‘That night, with the exception 
of some forty or fifty men, the whole of the regiment went off to Delhi. History 
elsewhere tells us how they originated the mutiny and massacre there, and proved 
themselves such incarnate fiends ; a curious contrast to their behaviour to their own 
officers the evening before, and one of the many instances of inexplicable mixture of 
loyalty and treachery in our native soldiers in this crisis. 

The morning of May 11th was a sad and mournful one at Meerut, with its tale 
of disaster and death and separation for so many, who the day before little dreamt 
of the “terrible unexpected” which had overwhelmed the station. It was also a 
day of shame and self-contempt, as we all felt and acknowledged that nothing had 
been done, no attempt made to stem the wave of disaster, and that those who had 
brought on us this awful blow were for the present safe from our reach within the 
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walls of Delhi, whence, too, soon came the news of the further and worse massacre, 
with the tidings that a new ruler had risen in India, in the newly-proclaimed King 
of Delhi, and that the British Raj was declared to be at an end. 

I was now appointed to do duty with the Carabiniers, the officers of which regiment 
were most kind and hospitable ; and no longer having a home of my own I found one 
with them. On‘ May 1ogth I was startled by hearing from a friend (Lieut. Waterfield) 
that news had reached Meerut of a party of fugitives wandering about in the vicinity 
of Delhi. ‘The news had been conveyed by a letter written in French, which had 
been brought in to the General. Waterfield further told me that young Mackenzie 
of our regiment had already volunteered to take a party of the men who had 
remained loyal, and proceed to their rescue; but that the General had objected - 
to so young an officer going by himself. I at once volunteered to accompany 
him, and my offer was accepted. I found the party all ready, and mounting a 
troop horse we started at once, putting a few biscuits into our pockets, as we 
felt we had no time for further preparation. That ride was perhaps the most 
adventurous one in my career; our intelligence was most vague, and our only 
reliable information was that the objects of our search were somewhere in the 
vicinity of Delhi. I shall never forget the heat of that day-—it was awful! Parched 
with thirst, we could only allay our craving for moisture from country wells, the 
water of which was brackish and bad. Our men behaved right well, for with them 
it was a great test of endurance and loyalty. At most of the villages the inhabitants 
turned out against us, and here and there shots were fired at us. But we held to our 
search, and slowly and by degrees tracking the fugitives, through information scantily 
and unwillingly given by the villagers, we ran them to ground towards evening, they 
having taken refuge in a large village called Hurchundpore. As we approached this 
village, a very large and fortified one, we could see the inhabitants lining the walls. 
Knowing for a certainty that our fugitives were there, we could not understand these 
signs of hostility. I rode forward with Mackenzie and a trumpeter, halting our 
party some way off. Some of the leading inhabitants then came out to parley. 
Seeing two British officers, they became to a certain extent friendly, but they would 
not allow us to enter the village with our party, nor would they admit that the 
fugitives were there. We subsequently ascertained the reason of the villagers’ 
Opposition to our approach—which was that, owing to the light blue or French-grey 
uniform of the men, they believed we were a party of mutineers of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry, who had been sent from Delhi to intercept the fugitives, and were 
therefore prepared to give us a hostile reception. After some discussion they said 
they would allow us, the two British officers, to come into the village, stipulating 
that our escort should not accompany us. To this we agreed, and after telling the 
native officers the result of our conference, I desired them to remain outside till 
we could give them further orders. Mackenzie and I then placed ourselves in 
the hands of the villagers, who guided us through the narrow lanes of the village. 
Surrounded by armed men on all sides, whose disposition, judging by their talk 
and gesticulations, seemed to us far from friendly, the moment was an anxious 
one. At last, after much delay and passing through narrow lanes, we came to the 
gates of a “serai,” or walled enclosure, in which the principal house of the village 
stood. As we entered we realised, to our intense relief and delight, that we had 
been successful and our search was at an end. For there, grouped in the centre 
of the enclosure, was a large party of our fellow-countrymen and women, who 
hailed our advent with an intensity of joy and relief which it is impossible to 
describe. There were between twenty-five and thirty of them, officers with their 
wives and daughters, tradesmen, and others. It was a pitiable sight to behold! 
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These poor creatures for a whole week had been wandering about from village 
to village, spoiled of what few valuables they had, their clothing all torn to shreds, 
many without shoes, and burnt by the sun to the absolute peeling of their skins, 
starved and wretched. For a whole week their lives had been scarcely safe for 
a moment, and now they were saved! ‘Their frantic delight is impossible to 
describe: they hung about us, embraced us, and called us their saviours. ‘There 
was no end to their excited feelings. ‘To us, needless to say, it was also a 
moment of intense happiness to know we had been the means of rescuing them 
from the almost hopeless condition they were in. News had already been taken 
into Delhi of their having found refuge in the village, and it was momentarily 
expected hostile parties would be sent out in search of them. Our next object 
was to bring in our own men—to which, of course, there was no longer any 
objection raised—but I grieve to say that during our short absence two had 
deserted! Our men and horses were then carefully tended and-refreshed, and I 
proceeded to make arrangements for an early return to Meerut. 

The head man of the village, curiously enough, turned out to be an old German, 
named Cohen, who many years before had come to India as an adventurer, and, 
as was then frequently the case, had settled in the country, married a native woman, 
and was to all intents living as a native zemindar or cultivator on a large scale. 
He had a grown-up family, who were brought up as natives ; and he himself, from 
long residence, and dressed in the clothes of his adopted country, could with 
difficulty be distinguished from a native. But his treatment of our fugitives and 
ourselves showed he had not lost the feelings of a Christian and a European. We 
fared sumptuously that night, and whilst we slept he made arrangements with his 
sons and the other principal inhabitants for as comfortable a transport for our poor 
people as could be improvised. By early morning all preparations were made, 
the majority of the fugitives finding carriage in native ekkas, bullock-carts, etc. We 
then escorted them back safely into Meerut and without any molestation, though 
for some time we had apprehensions lest a pursuing force from Delhi might catch 
us up. But we saw nothing, and glad we were when our responsibilities ceased and 
they were all safely housed in the dumdumma or entrenched position in Meerut. 
I am glad to say the zemindar Cohen received a very handsome reward from 
Government in the shape of a large jagheer or grant of land, and each man of 
our rescuing party received promotion or reward of some kind. During the latter 
years of my service in India I frequently came across two of these men, Jemadar 
Bisseshur Sing and another, who had received commissions as native officers in 
Murray’s Jat Horse, now the 14th Bengal Lancers—and who often recalled that 
day’s adventure to my memory. One died previous to my leaving India, the 
other retired on a pension about the time I left the country, 

Efforts were now made to organise small expeditions into the neighbouring villages. 
A body of mounted volunteers was raised from among the civilians and merchants 
of the station. It was called the “ Meerut Light Horse,” and they did a certain 
amount of good service, but the men sadly lacked the knowledge of their weapons 
now possessed by the numerous corps of volunteers in India. Were another such 
emergency to arise there, it is a relief to think that each station would be able 
to turn out a body of equipped and efficient volunteers, able to undertake all the 
necessary requirements of “defence.” For myself, I was placed in command of a 
body of irregular horse, composed of men of native cavalry regiments, who had 
been on furlough at their homes at the time of the outbreak and had come in to 
Meerut to offer their loyal services ; with these men I was able to do some useful 
work outside the cantonments, patrolling the country in the surrounding districts. 
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It was hard and trying 
work sometimes, with never 
a tent to protect us from 
sun or rain, marching thirty 
and forty miles a day; but 
it served to keep me 
employed. I was always 
fretting to be away to join 
the forces now assembling 
for the attack on Delhi. 
The army which’ was 
detailed for this operation 
was organised at Umballa, 
under the immediate com- 
mand of General Anson, 
the Commander-in-chief in 
India, and was advancing 
direct on Delhi v#@ Kurnal ; 
at the same time a force 
was despatched towards 
Delhi from Meerut by the 
Grand Trunk road. This 
force was under the com- 
mand of Brigadier Archdale 
Wilson, C.B., and consisted 
of the Carabiniers (two 
squadrons), 6oth Rifles, 
Tombs’ Troop of Bengal 
Horse Artillery, and two 


heavy guns under Major UIU UIVPIVUIVIVIVIAVI[VU 
Alfred Light. They had YO se AX 


two most successful en- 
gagements with the muti- ‘ M 
neers, at the Hindun River 
and Ghazioodeen-Nuggur ; 
and after the latter, under orders from the Commander-in-chief, marched across by 
Bhagput to: join the main force at Badlee-Ka-Serai, arriving in time to take part 
in the action at that place, resulting in the defeat of the rebels and the occupation 
of the now famous ridge in front of the city of Delhi. ‘These were glorious and 
stirring battles ; we could distinctly hear the booming of the guns as our forces were 
engaged, and every day my blood boiled to be allowed to share in all that was 
going on. 

But my time was to come: I had suddenly received an order to proceed with 
a detachment of my men, about twenty-five or thirty sabres, by a forced march to 
Bijnore, a large native town under civil executive charge, whence the head civilian, 
Mr. Shakespear, had sent in an urgent appeal for help. The distance was forty-five 
miles, which we did in one march. On arrival I found Mr. and Mrs. Shakespear, 
and one other young civilian, Mr. G. V. Palmer. They had no troops whatever, 
only a few native police ; but such was the moral effect of their presence that so 
far all was well, and the Government treasure, amounting to about two and a half 
lacs of rupees, still safe. This latter Mr. Shakespear had caused to be thrown 
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down into a well in the Kutcherry compound. Everything was in a most unsettled 
and dangerous state. The Nawab of Nujibabad, a neighbouring state, who had 
so far remained loyal, was known now to be wavering, and Mr. Shakespear felt he 
could no longer rely on his loyalty,—hence the appeal to Meerut. 

This, then, was our first object, and having quickly annexed some of the Rajah’s 
elephants, we with much difficulty fished up the treasure, in one thousand rupee 
bags, and having laden our elephants with as much as we could carry, I prepared 
to return. But before starting I most earnestly begged Mr. Shakespear to return 
to Meerut with me, together with his wife and young Palmer; but nothing would 
induce this brave man to leave his post, nor would his wife leave him. He 
assured me he had a good retreat open to him when the time and _ necessity 
should come, and I am glad to think that they all eventually escaped to the 
hill station of Naini Tal, not leaving his duties till the very last moment. Few 
people nowadays are aware of the marvellous devotion and self-sacrifice shown by 
the civilian officers in the days of the Mutiny. Many sacrificed themselves rather 
than for one instant desert their posts. Mr. Shakespear was but one instance of 
the bravery and self-sacrifice that were universal. I said “farewell” with many 
misgivings, and with a strong wish at my heart that I could remain with them. 
But my orders were imperative, and, even as it was, I had almost delayed longer 
than I should have done. News had come that the Rohilkund mutineers were 
en route to Delhi, and that very probably my return journey would be closed to 
me; and I felt I must make haste, or all my treasure would be lost. Singular to 
say, although the men I had with me were all strangers to me, being chiefly men 
of the 4th and 8th Irregular Cavalry, whose loyalty was more than doubtful, I 
never for one moment felt a misgiving. I was the sole European, little more than 
a lad, and with small knowledge of natives or their language; still I felt myself 
to be the commander, in a position of great trust and responsibility, and I fully 
trusted my men, and not for a moment was that trust misplaced. We had to cross 
the river near Bijnore by a very doubtful ford: here and there we had to swim 
both horses and elephants; and then came the long march of forty-five miles back 
to Meerut. We were obliged to return by a somewhat circuitous route, for it was 
rumoured that the mutineers had secured the Grand Trunk road. As it was, 
we were for a long time in their immediate vicinity—a sore temptation to men 
like mine. They were in no way bound to me by any personal feelings of loyalty 
or regard, they barely knew me by name, their bhatbunds (or comrades) were 
mutineers and marching in close proximity to us, and they had the temptation of 
the loot in their very hands. All they had to do was to kill the English lad, 
their commander, and make their way unmolested to Delhi to join their friends. 
But not a man wavered in his loyalty or murmured one word of discontent. 
Through the long and trying forced march they cared for me more as servants than 
soldiers. When I ordered a halt, willing hands were ready to feed and rub down 
my horse, and make me chufatties and procure me a drink of milk, and in fact 
everything they could do for me they did willingly ; and the result was I brought 
my detachment and my treasure safely into Meerut, where we received a warm 
welcome from friends, who thought it more than probable I should never have 
returned. As it was, whether from over-fatigue, exposure, or maybe anxiety, I was 
completely bowled over, and had to lay up under a sharp attack of fever. Imagine 
my feelings of regret when I found, on my recovery, that notwithstanding the 
wonderful proof of loyalty and trustworthiness these men had evinced whilst with me, 
the whole detachment had a day or two after their return mutinied and gone over 
in a body to the enemy, leaving their native officer and one non-commissioned 
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officer to return to Meerut and tell the tale. The poor old Ressaldar came to me 
with tears coursing down his cheeks, and related with shame and grief how he and 
one man only were left. Why they had spared me and refrained from looting the 
treasure which was so completely in their hands is difficult and impossible to say ; 
they did not even wait for their arrears of pay, which I had arranged to give them 
on the very day they bolted. I had been so proud of their loyalty and allegiance 
to me that their desertion was quite a blow, and more than ever glad ] was when 
an order came from Delhi, towards the latter end of July 1857, appointing me acting 
adjutant of Hodson’s Horse, a newly-raised body of irregular horse organised by 
a man whose name had been well known in the Punjab and Frontier campaigns, 
as a sabreur of distinction, the very mention of whom was a proverb and war-cry 
in the Punjab as “ The Great Hodson.” 

Little time was wasted in getting ready for my real campaigning. I rejoiced to 
be given the opportunity of fighting the mutineers, and in a few days started for 
Delhi va Baghput, with two doctors and with a small escort of my old regiment 
under the command of Lieutenant Fairlie. We had no particular adventures on 
the road—though, of course, until we reached the vicinity of our own camp area, 
there was a certain amount of danger and excitement. We were rather pushed for 
supplies on the way, and I have a vivid recollection of our breakfast after crossing 
the river at Baghput; our supplies were, indeed, so limited that we could only 
muster amongst four of us one small tin of sardines. It served to flavour the dry 
chupatties which we carried in our haversacks—we ate the sardines, and then scooped 
up the oil with our chupatties with much gusto. ‘ Chupatties” are proverbially 
indigestible, but flavoured with sardine oil and “hungry sauce” we found them an 
excellent and satisfying repast. 

On arrival at the camp at Delhi, I at once found my way to Hodson’s quarters 
and reported myself to him. I shall not readily forget my first interview with this 
famous man. I found him sitting, booted and spurred, talking to a native, who 
was one of his spies from Delhi (for he was the chief of the Intelligence Department 
as well as commandant of his own body of Irregular Horse). He looked up with 
a quick, sharp glance, which seemed to go through me—as he told me afterwards 
he “liked my looks”—and then said, “ You are just the man I want, Gough: are 
you fit for a ride?” I promptly said “Yes, sir” (though as a matter of fact I was 
rather beat), and he then said, “‘ Well, come along with me—I am going out for 
a reconnaissance.” 

I had some breakfast, and we started with a small body of his men, and had 
a really long ride, and a good reconnaissance through the enemy’s country. We 
had no adventures, but I was struck with Hodson’s marvellous knowledge of the 
language and the quick way he seemed to extract all the information he wanted, 
and his great powers of endurance. We returned to the camp quite late that 
night, having done over sixty miles, and I was glad to be regaled with a good 
dinner, the best curry and rice I ever tasted, and a bottle of beer. Although 
Hodson was able to work everlastingly on very little when necessary, at other times 
he took very good care of the inner man. He seemed much pleased with me 
during the day, and I slept that night very tired and very happy. 

Here I met my brother Charles (now General Sir Charles Gough, V.C., G.C.B.). 
He had been in Cashmere when the Mutiny broke out, and had quickly hurried 
back, to find his regiment, the 8th Light Cavalry, disarmed. He then found his 
way to Delhi, where he was appointed to do duty with the 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
and afterwards with the Guides. It was a great pleasure meeting a brother under 
such circumstances. Time, we found, had made ‘each other older and more of men 
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than when we had parted four years before. We had many a talk of home and 
of all the stirring events we had each lately gone through. 

It is not my object here to write a history of the siege of Delhi and of the 
various fights which others have so well described. They were usually infantry 
engagements, and they were daily and severe—not a day passed without a number 
of casualties; a heavy artillery fire was always kept up from the ridge which 
commanded the whole of one side of the city, and was at first occupied by the 
enemy, but from which we drove them out, planting our own batteries on it, and 
from thence pouring in shot and shell into their camp. Not having a siege train, 
we could do no breaching. ‘There were constant sorties made by the garrison 
of Delhi, and occasional attacks by ourselves, with a view to strengthening our 
position and to gaining a better one for the assault, to which we were all eagerly 
looking forward. ‘The work of the cavalry was outposts, picquets, reconnaissances, 
escorts, etc.—hard work and most monotonous, and seldom varied by even a brush 
with the enemy, who avoided us. Had they, with their great command of cavalry, 
made really vigorous efforts to disturb our communications, we should have had 
difficulty in preventing them; but their want of enterprise was our salvation. 

We had one cavalry outpost to the rear of our position called the Azadpore 
Picquet. One morning I took my detachment there in relief of a picquet of Punjab 
Cavalry. The officer in command had just withdrawn his outposts in anticipation of 
his relief. As I came up, he said, in a tone of brevity for which he was noted, 
“?’Morning! have some gin?” ‘Thanking him and refusing his kind offer, I asked 
him, ‘“‘ What’s the news? any signs of anything?” His reply was, ‘No; brought in 
my men ”—when suddenly an alarm was raised that the enemy’s cavalry were fording 
the canal close by a broken bridge. I galloped to the front, and sure enough there 
were a number of sowars moving across single file. As soon as they saw me 
they went about, and were off far too quickly for me to catch them up, with the 
canal between us. But I thought it was as well for my silent friend that I was at 
the moment more ready than he was. Talking of him and his powers of silence, 
he was known on one occasion, as we were marching down country, never to have 
opened his lips or made a remark during a long day’s march, till, passing by a 
village, he saw some chickens—a rare article in our commissariat supplies at the 
time. He made but the one remark (his sole observation during the day), “ Fowls!” 
and lapsed into his usual silence. He was ever afterwards known by the name 
of “ Fowls.” 

About the middle of August my commanding officer, Hodson, was sent out on 
a cavalry reconnaissance in the direction of Rhotuk—a notoriously disaffected town, 
and where, report said, bodies of thé enemy were assembled. The force he had 
with him consisted of his own regiment—“ Hodson’s Horse ”—and two troops of 
the Guides Cavalry, under my brother, Lieutenant Charles Gough. ‘The Guides 
or “Corps of Guides” was one of the best regiments in the Punjab Frontier Force 
—a force noted for its loyalty and reliability, and which was therefore able and 
ready to furnish large and most efficient reinforcements to the British troops before 
Delhi. ‘The Corps of Guides was composed of infantry and cavalry, their strength 
being equal to a battalion of the former and three squadrons of the latter. Their 
composition was mixed—Sikhs, Punjabis, Mahommedans, Afridis, and other frontier 
tribes, and even Hindustanis, the latter of whom remained singularly faithful and 
loyal, even to fighting against their own countrymen. The men were more or less 
a picked lot, and their experience in war was gfeat, as from early youth they were 
constantly engaged in frontier warfare, and it night be said of them, every man 
was a veteran. We were fortunate in having these two troops of this famous corps 
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to serve as a backbone to our somewhat undisciplined and irregular men in Hodson’s 
Horse, who, brave and dashing as they were, would be none the worse for the steadier 
example of the more experienced Guides. We marched out of the Delhi camp on 
the early morning of August 15th, without tents or camp equipage—which, indeed, 
would have been very difficult to carry in such rainy weather, the roads, such as 
they were, being a mere muddy track and almost impassable for camels; and, 
moreover, a lot of transport would only have delayed our march. 

On the afternoon of the second day we approached the large fortified village of 
Khurkowda. Hodson was aware of the presence of a number of Irregular Cavalry 
sowars at Khurkowda, which was their home. These men had gone on furlough 
previous to the Mutiny, and should, if loyal, have returned to their regiments. It 
was doubtful, perhaps, if they had actually entered into acts of open hostility 
towards Government ; still, from their not having rejoined their regimental head- 
quarters, their disloyalty was distinctly proved. On nearing Khurkowda we were 
greeted by a native officer of the 1st Irregular Cavalry, whose name I forget, who 
came out to Hodson, and, I believe, brought out an offering of fruit, as a nuszsur 
or peace-offering towards the representative of the British Government. Hodson 
declined his gift and at once had him arrested, and he was placed under a guard. 

At this time intelligence was brought to us that a number of dismounted sowars 
were in the village, and had taken refuge in a large house, which was almost a 
fortress, so impenetrable of access was it. There were other men about, and it 
was feared they would raise the town. Hodson determined to arrest these sowars 
also, and on our arrival at the house they were summoned to surrender. I had with 
me a small party of the Guides, under Ressaldar Kanon Khan—a very well known 
native officer, a Mahommedan. We found the only means of entrance into the 
house was by way of a low tunnelled passage, into which a man would have to 
go on all fours to enter. The enemy were at the other end of this tunnel, about 
six or seven yards off. We at once parleyed with them, trying to induce them to 
surrender. Kanon Khan even took out his Koran, which he always carried about 
with him; and he held it out, and offered to swear to them on the holy book— 
for they also were Mahommedans—that their lives should be spared if they gave 
themselves up. I remonstrated with him, saying I could not guarantee their lives; 
but he quite ridiculed the idea of our keeping faith with such mufsids (or rebels), 
saying that an oath to such scoundrels was not a binding one. However, they 
would not yield, and abused us in every native term of opprobrium. Seeing the 
impossibility of gaining an entry to the tunnel, I got a ladder and proceeded to 
scale the wall, which, as soon as they saw, had the effect of causing them to quit 
their position on the ground floor and to rush up on to the roof, where they took 
refuge in a building consisting of two small rooms leading one into the other, with 
only one door and a small window, which closed with a wooden shutter. Some 
of our party entered below and rushed up, and I, having scaled the outer wall, 
had to run along a rather narrow inner wall, to get to the place where the rebels 
were. A rush was attempted; but one or two men were cut down, and Hodson, 
who had come up, ordered further attempts by direct attack to cease and the 
men to keep out of fire exposure. In the meantime he sent a party up to make 
an opening in the roof; and, shoving in bales of burning straw, in a short time 
smoked the men out. They rushed out sword in hand. ‘There were not more 
than ten or a dozen of them; but they were fighting for their lives, and their 
charge was a most gallant one, against great odds. A furious mé/e ensued; but 
it lasted only a few minutes, and the enemy were all overpowered and slain—not 
a man escaped. 
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An episode occurred during this little fight which I must relate with a feeling 
of the deepest gratitude to the gallantry of my brother Charles, who fortunately 
was so near at hand. When the enemy made their desperate rush I was rather in 
the forefront of the party awaiting them, and in the méée which took place I was 
forced backwards, and, suddenly making a false step from the roof on to a lower 
roof about a foot down, fell or was forced on my knees. While thus half falling, 
one man made a cut at me with his heavy sword, which cut right down my riding- 
boot. Another was aiming a better-directed blow, when my brother, seeing my 
danger, rushed forward and attacked the two, killing both, and thus undoubtedly 
saved my life. As it was, the hilt of my sword was forced into my wrist by a 
sword-cut, inflicting a slight wound. 

Having disposed of our enemy in this short but rather smart little skirmish on 
the top of a house—a.kind of fighting I have since carefully avoided—we returned 
to our bivouac; and nothing further occurred, except the trial by a drum-head 
court-martial of the native officer and other prisoners. They were sentenced to be 
shot under Hodson’s orders. Neither I nor my brother took part in these proceedings, 
as I was lying down on a charpoy (native bed), feeling rather faint and exhausted, 
and my brother was sitting by me. There has been considerable condemnation of 
Hodson for his action towards this native officer; but, as there was no doubt of 
his disloyalty, rendered more open and declared by the resistance of his men, who 
were all of his own regiment, Hodson was quite justified in his action, and the 
native officer and those with him fully deserved their fate. 

The next day, August 16th, we moved on in the direction of Rhotuk, where 
Hodson had heard bodies of the enemy were assembling. Our little skirmish of 
the day before only made us all the more keen to meet an open enemy in the 
field. |Rapidity of movement was not very practicable, owing to the heavy rain, 
which necessitated our halting for the night at a village some five miles short of 
Rhotuk. On the morning of the 17th we moved on. Hodson proceeded in advance 
to reconnoitre, and found a largish body of armed men drawn up by an old fort, 
who opened fire on him. He then brought up the remainder of his force and 
charged into them, and drove them into the town, with a loss of some twelve or 
thirteen men. After the usual precautions and patrols we bivouacked in an open 
space near the town. All seemed quiet, and the inhabitants brought us out 
supplies. ‘The next morning, however, we received intelligence that a considerable 
force of the enemy’s cavalry were approaching to attack us. After a slight skirmish 
we drove them back; but, being reinforced by about a thousand infantry, they again 
advanced, and Hodson deemed it advisable to retire and so endeavour to draw 
them out in the open. ‘This we did, retiring by alternate troops—a movement, in 
the face of an enemy, requiring great steadiness and nerve, and especially difficult 
to a young corps like Hodson’s Horse, but the tried steadiness of the Guides was 
our backbone and safeguard. The manceuvre was an entirely successful one, and 
speedily had the desired effect; for the enemy, deceived into the belief that we 
were about to bolt, came out with a great show of boldness and much shouting 
and beating of drums. I was in command of a troop of the Guides, and had with 
me my friend Kanon Khan, the native officer who was with me at Khurkowda. 
As we were retiring I saw him take out his small Koran, already alluded to, and 
begin to mutter his prayers. In my youthful arrogance and ignorance, I rather 
chaffed him, asking him if he was afraid. He answered, “No, sahib, but a man 
should always be prepared,” a quiet rebuke which I felt I deserved. When the 
enemy were well out in the open, Hodson ordered the “ About and charge,” which 
was most promptly obeyed, and we went with a will and a dash into the masses 
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of the enemy, who, from their vast superiority of numbers, ought to have annihilated 
us; but our attack was irresistible, and their pluck failed them, and they broke and 
fled! Still we got well home into them in grand style. This engagement was my 
first in open contest with an enemy, barring slight picquet skirmishes in the vicinity 
of Delhi, and my first “charge,” and how well I can recall the moment of intense 
enthusiasm, and feeling of victory in anticipation, which pervaded my very soul as 
we dashed into the fight! Somehow, that curious feeling of victory already won 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment in a good home charge, and doubtless goes 
far towards ensuring the anticipated result. My mare, a present from a brother- 
officer, was shot in the chest when clearing a small bank, and came down; but the 
bullet was spent, and she soon recovered herself and went gallantly on in pursuit. 
Fifty of the enemy’s horsemen and many of the footmen were killed and wounded ; 
we pursued them to the walls of the town, and utterly scattered them. It was 
ludicrous to see the number of accoutrements, clothes, and even shoes which the 
enemy threw away to lighten themselves in their flight. 

On August 19th we returned to camp at Delhi, and Hodson received high 
commendations for the excellent manner in which he had _ conducted his 
reconnaissance. We were all (there were five of us), Lieutenants C. Gough, 
Macdowell, Ward, Wise, and myself, mentioned in despatches, and we were one 
and all greatly pleased with the results of our expedition. 

After our return to Delhi affairs there went on much as before, except that 
our activity as besiegers was more strongly developed ; and with the arrival of the 
reinforcements from the Punjab, and the siege train so long and anxiously expected, 
signs were evident that the longed-for assault was about to take place. The action 
of Nujuffghur—when the heroic Nicholson totally defeated the rebel force who had 
gone out in hopes of intercepting the siege train, capturing all their guns with a 
comparatively small loss—was a brilliant episode. 

After the arrival of the heavy guns, batteries were formed for the bombardment 
of the town, regular approaches were made, and there was daily and severe fighting. 

On the evening of September 13th orders were issued for the assault to take 
place the next day. ‘The various columns were formed, and great was our 
excitement. We had been so long sitting before this doomed city, in the most 
trying heat and with apparently fruitless labour, that the immediate hopes of 
an end gave us all a most pleasurable feeling. Knowing, as all did, that a 
desperate struggle was at hand, few probably felt anything but intense excitement 
and delight. I happened that evening to have a talk with one of our senior 
native officers, Ressaldar Man Sing—a grand old Sikh, who himself had fought 
against us in the Sutlej and Punjab campaign—and we discussed the question of 
to-morrow’s big fight. As the old man was fond of telling the story even to his 
dying day, to my own boys amongst others, it runs in his words as follows: 
“Gough Sahib came to me on the day before the assault and said, ‘Man Sing, 
there is going to be a great battle to-morrow, and we are going to take Delhi. 
Hodson says he will ride to Jehannum after the Pandies. I wonder how it will 
end.’ I said to Gough Sahib, ‘Well, Sahib, wherever Hodson goes we'll all go,’ 
whereupon Gough Sahib said, ‘Well, Man Sing, salaam; then we'll all go to 
Jehannum together.’ ” 

I cannot vouch for the strict accuracy of this story, but one and all of us were 
prepared to follow Hodson to the very death—and I am sure there was not a 
desponding heart in the whole force. 

Ressaldar Man Sing lived to a good old age, saw much more active service, 
and when he left the army became head official in charge of the Golden Temple 
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at Amritsur—the sacred place of worship of the Sikhs—and was greatly respected 
and looked up to. He and I were always great friends, and when he died the 
poor old man sent me a message to come and see him to say farewell. Most 
unfortunately I was absent from my headquarters at the time, and when the 
message reached me he had passed away. 

The story of the assault of Delhi has been so efficiently narrated, and, moreover, 
my object being only to narrate my own personal share therein, I will merely 
confine myself to that portion in which I took a humble part. The Cavalry 
Brigade, or a portion of it, under the leadership of Brigadier Hope Grant, C.B., 
consisting of 9th Lancers, 1st, 2nd, and 5th Punjab Cavalry (one squadron each, 
and Hodson’s Horse, six hundred in all, the rest of the cavalry being left to guard 
the camp) was ordered to take up a position on the slope of the ridge facing 
Delhi and await events. From there we could see and hear all the stirring fighting 
going on in the breaches, and subsequently within the walls of Delhi. After a 
long suspense, during which we remained dismounted, orders were received for the 
Brigadier to take his cavalry force immediately in front of the Moree Bastion, to 
make a vigorous demonstration, and thereby prevent the enemy, who were in strong 
force in the suburbs of Kissin Gunge, and who had already met and repulsed the 
attack made on them by the Cashmere Contingent, from returning to Delhi and 
reinforcing their comrades there. We were right glad of the move, for we were 
tired enough of remaining inactive whilst all the fighting was going on, but I 
do not think we quite anticipated the trial we should be put to! We promptly 
took up our new position, and from that moment were exposed to a most severe 
fire of round shot, shrapnel and grape from the walls, to which we could only 
reply by an equally determined fire from our guns—of which, I think, we had ten 
in action. It was a most crucial test of discipline and endurance to stand 
there for hours, losing good men every minute and being able to make no return. 
The conduct of the 9th Lancers, who formed our front regiment, and with the 
Horse Artillery bore the brunt of the pounding, was simply glorious, and gave an 
example to their native comrades of what British pluck and steadiness could do 
under the most trying circumstances. The Horse Artillery, too, were splendid: they 
suffered most severely, and their casualties were so heavy that the officers had at 
last to serve the guns themselves. This again for me was a “first experience.” 
Being steadily shot at is just at first a most unpleasant one, but as I got a little 
more accustomed to it, it seemed not much worse than being out in the rain 
without an umbrella; and after a time I lighted my pipe and took matters very 
easily. It certainly was a critical time, but the movement had the desired effect, 
and heavily as our brigade suffered, it was satisfactory to know that we had done 
our duty and had borne a good, if passive, share in the day’s fighting. As evening 
came on we were retired from our position towards Ludlow Castle, where Hodson’s 
Horse bivouacked for the night. We then heard from others more of the events 
of the day’s fighting: how nobly the party under Salkeld and Home, of the Bengal 
Engineers, had blown up the Cashmere Gate under a fire which nearly destroyed the 
whole party; how gallantly the breach had been assaulted, and how the various 
columns had gradually worked their way in. When night fell our position was still 
one of great anxiety, for we barely held our own, and our losses had been very 
heavy, considering our small force. In fact, so anxious was our Commander, 
General Archdale Wilson, that it was said he even thought of withdrawing his 
troops and awaiting further reinforcements. Fortunately wiser counsels prevailed, 
and we held on. Amongst the killed that day was Lieutenant Salkeld, R.E., and 
Lieutenant Gambier, 33rd Native Infantry, both of whom were amongst the fugitives 
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that Mackenzie and I rescued on May roth, and with whom I had since formed 
a close friendship. But the greatest and most universal loss was that of the noble 
and determined Nicholson, who, mortally wounded, died a few days afterwards, the 
idol of all soldiers, and one whose death was a loss to the Empire. The next day, 
and for several more, the fighting in Delhi was continuous and severe. The 
mutineers, after suffering frightful losses, evacuated the city and dispersed in various 
columns, and Delhi was ours. I was placed in command of a strong picquet 
guarding one of the gates, where I found myself in possession of the camp of the 
mutinied 6oth Native Infantry ; and whilst there I heard the news of the King and 
his sons having taken refuge in Humayoon’s tomb, intelligence of which I sent in 


General Nicholson. 


to Hodson and on which he promptly acted, going out with but a small force of 
his own men, capturing the old monarch, and bringing him a prisoner into the 
city where he had so recently held supreme sway (though it was but a nominal 
one, as he was old and feeble, and but a puppet in the hands of his sons). These 
miscreants, the real authors of all the horrible barbarities to which our countrymen 
and women had been subjected, were also captured by Hodson and brought in as 
prisoners. The story is well known how Hodson shot these princes with his own 
hands, and for which he has been so much blamed. I was not with him on this 
occasion ; the only other British eye-witness was his second in command, Lieutenant 
C. Macdowell, who was afterwards killed at Shumshabad. But I heard the whole 
story from him (Macdowell) directly afterwards, and from Ressaldar Man Sing and 
other native officers; and his and their undivided testimony was, that as Hodson 
with his small escort of only a hundred sabres was approaching Delhi, the natives 
crowded round in such numbers, and made such unmistakable signs of attempting a 
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rescue, that the only step left was their death. As Macdowell said, “ Our own lives 
were not worth a moment’s purchase.” I confess I have never felt anything but 
regret that Hodson should have taken on himself the part of executioner, a position 
unworthy of so brave a man. ‘The wretched princes, cowards and miscreants as 
they were, deserved their fate, and I have always held that Hodson was right in all 
he did, only excepting that one false step. 

It is said there was an ancient prophecy among the Sikhs that Delhi should 
fall by their arms, and that her royal princes should be exposed in her public 
streets ; and the men of Hodson’s Horse, when they saw the bodies of these men 
exposed on the Kotwali of the city, fully believed the prophecy had been fulfilled. 

A very curious incident occurred just before I left Delhi. A prisoner was brought 
into our camp; I believe he was captured when Hodson took the Princes—at 
any rate he was under a guard of Hodson’s Horse. Strong suspicion pointed to 
his being a European, though dressed in orthodox native clothes, all white, with the 
Mahommedan cut of “chupkun.” He was a tall, sturdy-looking man, with a 
naturally fair face, though extremely sunburnt, and a fine, soldier-like figure. 
Repute had been rife in our camp during the siege that more than one European 
had been on the side of the mutineers ; and several officers and men had declared 
they had noticed a white face among the artillerymen on the Moree Bastion ; but 
few really believed such could be the case. Here, however, was the fact developed, 
for on close examination the prisoner confessed that he was a European! He 
gave his name, and stated that he had been sergeant-major of a regiment of 
native infantry quartered at Bareilly or Moradabad ; that when his regiment mutinied 
they compelled him by force and threats of instant death to accompany them to 
Delhi; and that when there he was still further compelled to serve their guns 
against us, for he never could find an opportunity of escaping, being. strictly 
guarded and being in daily fear for his life. He added that when Delhi was 
taken he fled from fear of our vengeance. I know these facts, as I took down 
the man’s depositions ; I cannot remember his name, but think it was “Gordon.” 
He gave his evidence, all telling so against himself, in a most independent 
manner, and without fear. Notwithstanding his own admissions, and the fact of 
his having fought against us, something in his manner and bearing impressed me 
in his favour, and I felt pity for him. Criminal as his conduct had been, there 
was nothing craven about him, and I was glad when I heard his life was to be 
spared. I do not know what eventually became of him; I left Delhi a day or 
two after, and the matter dropped out of my memory. Although there have been 
other reports of our countrymen having joined the rebels, I am strongly of opinion 
this is the only authenticated case, and I would fain believe that an Englishman 
does not readily save his life by treachery. 

During the few days I remained at Delhi after its fall, I made several expeditions 
into the city, and there saw the ravages that had been caused by the bombardment, 
and noticed what a hard struggle it had been for both sides. There was in the 
Palace any amount of beautiful and costly things. A prize committee was quickly 
formed, and each man got his share according to his rank; my own private loot, 
if such it could be called, consisted of a sword taken from one of the princes, 
which Hodson gave me and which I now possess. 

Soon after all these events a wing of Hodson’s Horse was ordered to accompany 
Brigadier Greathed’s column in pursuit of the Delhi mutineers who had _ retreated 
down the Grand Trunk road, on their way to Oude and Rohilkund. To my 
great joy Hodson selected me to command the detachment. Thus I was placed in 
an independent command when under four years’ service, and given an opportunity 
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such as seldom falls to an officer so young and, I fear, inexperienced. The 
cavalry of Greathed’s force consisted of the gth Lancers, 1st, 2nd and 5th Punjab 
Cavalry (detachments), each under Lieutenants John Watson, Dighton Probyn, and 
Younghusband respectively, with the wing of Hodson’s Horse under myself— 
my subaltern being Lieutenant G. A. A. Baker of the late 60th Native Infantry. 
Colonel Ouvry, commanding the 9th Lancers, was in command of this Brigade, with 
Captain H. A. Sarel as Brigade Major. Our senior officer of the four detachments 
of Irregular Native Cavalry was John Watson of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and to 
him we all looked up as our own immediate Brigadier. A finer officer never 
breathed—cool, dashing and intrepid. Probyn was next senior; his name is still 
a motto in the Bengal Cavalry as one of the most gallant sabreurs that service has 
ever known. 

In a few days the column reached Bolundshuhur, where report said the enemy 
intended to make a stand. ‘This they did, and a very decisive action was there 
fought, which ended in their complete rout. A considerable force of the mutineers, 
composed of troops who had retreated from Delhi, were in a strong position near 
the town of Bolundshuhur, and commanding the approach thereto along the 
Grand Trunk road. They had also the assistance of a native force under the 
Nawab of Malaghur, who had for months held sway over that district. Our guns 
came into action first, pounding the enemy’s artillery with such effect that the latter 
was soon silenced, when our whole force advanced, the infantry speedily forcing the 
Sepoys to abandon their position and retire. The cavalry advancing in co-operation, 
their retreat soon became a rout, and they were pursued with considerable slaughter. 
I had an opportunity of testing the qualities of my men in a charge, and was 
much pleased at their pluck and dash; for, while working along the right flank of 
our infantry, then in engagement, I came across a superior body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who at first showed signs of fight, but my men advanced with such spirit 
that they declined the shock and fled, and we were only able to gather up a few 
stragglers. 

It was at Bolundshuhur that my recollection brings back my first meeting with 
one who has since made for himself one of the most famous names in modern 
history, and who has been almost ever since one of my warmest friends. Riding 
about with orders, and in the very thick of wherever danger was rifest, was a slight, 
striking-looking, keen young officer, mounted on a Waziri horse, who attracted my 
notice and made an impression that has kept that meeting fresh in my mind. It 
was Lieutenant Fred. Roberts, D.A.Q.M.G., then best known as “ Bobs,” and now 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., G.C.B. 

At the close of the action I was ordered to proceed at once, reconnoitre the 
fort of Malaghur, in the neighbourhood of Bolundshuhur, and, if evacuated, to seize 
it. On arrival I found the cage was empty and the birds had flown, but they had 
left everything behind them. The Nawab of Malaghur had been a noted rebel, 
who from the very first had risen against the Government, and had, during the five 
months of anarchy that prevailed, been a general freebooter on the Grand Trunk 
road, amassing a vast amount of loot and doing great damage to life and property. 
In his fort any amount of this latter was found; and his godowns, stored with 
wines, beer, sugar and other loot, were a sight to behold. I was young and foolish, 
I suppose, and did not make use of my opportunity, or I might have commenced 
feathering my own nest most comfortably. I contented myself with taking a certain 
amount of necessary stores for our march, and left the loot behind me. 1 did, 
however, get one most useful article. On our way to Malaghur Fort, I came 
across a bullock shigram, or light, easy, covered spring cart, drawn by a pair of fast- 
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trotting Dekkan bullocks, which had been deserted by its owner, who had evidently 
been a gentleman of luxurious tastes, for it was richly lined and with cushions, etc. 
This I annexed, feeling grieved he had not left his valuables in it. It turned out 
a most useful find, as it easily carried all my baggage, and the trotting bullocks were 
able to keep up with the regiment wherever and at whatever pace we marched. 
In the Nawab’s private apartments I found a silver bath, and as there was any 
amount of rose-water in large glass bottles, I indulged in the luxury of a scented 
bath therein, which was a treat I have never since had the opportunity of enjoying. 
Lieutenant Home, R.E., one of the engineer officers who had assisted in blowing 
up the Cashmere Gate at Delhi, had accompanied me; and next day, pursuant 
to orders, we spent in blowing up the bastions of the fort and otherwise 
dismantling it. Alas, poor Home! Such a good fellow and such a gallant officer, 
his fate was sealed at this miserable little fort. As I was marching out with my 
detachment in the evening on relief, he was about to blow up one more mine. 
He begged me to stay and see it, but I could not leave my men. _ I had scarcely 
marched off with my detachment, when in the distance I saw and heard the 
explosion. With it was blown up poor Home himself, the best and cheeriest of good 
fellows, and one whose gallant deeds would have won him even a greater name 
than he had already made. I was greatly distressed, for in our short acquaintance 
at Delhi we had become great friends, and all that day at Malaghur we had been 
together in what we looked upon as quite a lark, blowing up the old fort, so that I 
felt almost guilty in not having remained to see the last of the explosions, as he so 
pressed me; but who can foretell the inevitable or who could foresee such a result ? 
It seemed an especially hard fate that the gallant Home, who had so justly gained 
the coveted Victoria Cross in blowing in the Cashmere Gate under such a murderous 
fire, from which he was one of few survivors, should have met his death in a 
similar act, but under such very dissimilar circumstances. 

It was on my return to camp that I heard of the death of another very great 
friend—Lieutenant Lisle Phillips, of the 11th Native Infantry, killed by a bullet in 
his forehead, almost one of the last shots fired at Delhi. My first acquaintance 
with Phillips was formed a little before the Mutiny, when I rode a then well-known 
chestnut waler horse of his, ‘“‘Tearaway,” in a steeplechase at Lucknow. I had 
a very severe fall, which nearly ended my existence. His regiment came to 
Meerut, and after the Mutiny Phillips was attached to the 6oth Rifles and went 
with that battalion to Delhi, where his gallantry and bonhomie made him so 
popular in the regiment that the Colonel recommended him for a permanent 
commission in the 6oth. When his death occurred the orders were actually out 
posting him to the first battalion 6oth Rifles. Poor fellow, he had a presentiment 
he would not survive the siege, for on saying good-bye to me at Meerut, he told 
me he had made his will, leaving me his steeplechaser “ Tearaway,” who had given 
me so bad a fall, but which had been the foundation of our friendship. I received 
intimation of the will from Dr. Innes, the well-known medico of the 6oth, and a day 
or two afterwards “'Tearaway” overtook me, and right well he carried me through 
many a long day’s work and many a rough-and-tumble fight, till at last, good old 
horse, he was shot under me at Lucknow. 


HuGuH GouGu. 





























REMEMBER! 


TRANSLATED FROM “ RAPPELLE-TOI” BY ALFRED DE 
MUSSET, IN THE SAME RHYTHM AND FORM 
AS THE ORIGINAL. 


agregar when the Dawn in fear 


The Sun in palace charmed would 


hail ; 
Remember! when Night pensive dear 
Glides dreaming by in silver veil ; 
At Pleasure’s call when joy thy heart incites, 
To eve’s sweet dreams when cool shade thee 
invites, 

Hark! in depths of woods, thy choice, 
To a gently murmuring voice, 

‘“ Remember !” 
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Remember! when our adverse fate 


Shall have reft me from thee for aye, 





When exile grief years of old date 


Have worn this hopeless heart away ; 

Think then of my sad love, our last 
adieu, 

Nor time nor absence count in true 
love’s view, 

Whilst my heart still throbs in me 


It will ever say to thee, 





‘‘ Remember !” 
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REMEMBER! 


Remember! when beneath cold ground 

My broken heart for ever sleeps, 

Remember! when one flower’s there 
found 

And from my grave so softly peeps, 

Thou shalt not see me, but my deathless 
soul 

Will meet thee like a sister to condole ; 

Hark! at night when drear winds moan 

To a voice which wails alone, 


‘* Remember ! ” 


J. G. TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR. 





THE WEE BOY-ANGEL. 


WEE Boy-Angel lay flat on the golden floor of Heaven, 
trying to fit his bright little eye close to one of the Star- 
peepholes. The Star peepholes are dotted all over the floor 
for the Guardian Angels to look through, to see who has 
been pinching or pin-pricking the earth-babies when they 
hear them cry. 

Little Boy-Angel thought it would be good fun to peep 
through too, like the grown- nf Angels, and find out what 
was on the other side. So he lay there, kicking the air with 
his heels and the golden floor with his toes, keeping time to 
a Te Deum some Angels were practising a little distance 

off, and humming the melody of it softly to himself. 

At first, looking out of his own happy light into the darkness on the downward 
side, little Boy-Angel could see nothing. But he soon grew used to the murkiness, 
and began to be able to see farther and farther. 

The first thing he made out was a tiny lark, soaring so high that it seemed 
coming quite near to him and Heaven, and singing a song as it came that little 
Boy-Angel thought as sweet as the hymn he was listening to. Then he put his lips 
closer down to his Star-peephole and sang back to it—little bits of the Angels’ song. 
And the lark rested on its wings to listen, and thought the song so sweet that it 
never sang again without warbling out the fragments it had caught of the Boy-Angel’s 
singing. And, often afterward, as the lark sang, men stayed to listen. And as they 
listened they smiled, and as they smiled their hearts grew lighter and purer. But they 
never guessed that the sweet joyousness of the song was caught from the Te Deum 
of the Angels, that the wee Boy-Angel had taught it. 

Then lower down he saw the spires of the churches pointing every one to Heaven, 
and he smiled and clapped his hands. And while he was smiling, a sunbeam glinted 
the gilt cross at the point of one, and it flashed and sparkled the light of hope into 
‘the soul of a weary climber. 

Still lower he saw a man and woman kneeling by a tiny mound in the 
churchyard, and the woman was weeping. Then the wee Boy-Angel’s face grew 
sorrowful, and he pulled all the petals off some little Heaven-daisies he had been 
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playing with. And, kissing them all “Good-bye,” he squeezed them through his 
Star-peephole, and told them to fall just where the father and mother were crying. 
And as they fell on the little grave their tender fragrance cheered the weepers ; and, 
taking root, they grew and bloomed—bloomed into a flower so sweet and strange 


“A wee Boy-Angel lay flat on the golden floor.” 


that every one said, “Surely God must have sent baby’s Guardian Angel to plant 
it, and surely Guardian Angels must tend it every night while we are sleeping.” 
But not all of them fell so close, for the wind caught some and hurried them away, 
and two stray sunbeams caught others and coaxed them out of their course. But 
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“He saw a man and woman kneeling by a tiny mound.” 


wherever they fell, they rooted and bloomed, and earth grew sweeter with their 
fragrance. 

Presently, as he watched, he saw a group of children playing in a dirty street. 
Some with bare toes, and little or nothing of bonnet or frock, were playing jolly 
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games with the mud in the gutter. But two of the little midgets, too forlorn 
even to enjoy the mud, were sitting on the kerbstone, crying with the cold. Little 
Boy-Angel pulled at his own pretty white robes, in the hope that perhaps they 
too might be rumpled thro’ the Star-peephole. But it wouldn't do—he couldn’t 
siruggle himself out of them anyhow. Then he thought of his own little shoulders 
and wings, with their fluffy feathers and their soft white down. So he tugged 
away with all his Angel-Baby might—without thought or care how it hurt—till 
his chubby little fists were full) Then he blew and blew feather after feather, 
and fluff after fluff, till the soft white down was falling like snow. And some fell 


a 


“She helped him on to his little feet.” 


straight upon the group of little children, and they stopped both tears and playing 
to catch the soft white ‘“‘snow” as it fell, and to wonder over its soft downiness. 
And as it fell on them, they grew warm and glad again, and fell to singing Nursery 
Rhymes and telling each other wonderful Fairy Tales. And the wind and the 
sunbeams joined in again, to catch the fluttering feather-flakes as they fell. And 
as they whirled them away, they fell here and there on the hearts of men and 
women shivering with the chills of life, and wherever they fell they left the cosy 
warmth of Love. 

Then the wee Boy-Angel looked again, and saw a tall man leaning wearily 
against the railings of a public park. His head was buried on his arms and his 
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form shaken with suppressed sobs. And the wee Boy-Angel knew that the tall 
man was too weary with disappointment to go farther, and too sorrowful to go 
home. He could get no work, and had no money to take home to buy bread 
or coals for his little children, whose little faces were pinched with hunger and 
blue with cold. ‘Then the wee Boy-Angel forgot all about his Star-peephole and 
the wonderful new world he had been looking at, and buried his head on his 
fat little arms and began to cry too, as if his very heart would break, for pitiful 
sympathy. And the big tears rolled down, and followed the way of the flowers 
and feathers through the Star-peephole. And one fell where the man was standing, 
and rested on his coat-sleeve. A sunbeam kissed the tear, and shone into it, till 
it glistened. And when he raised his head, and saw the rainbow gleaming in it, 
he took fresh heart, and hoped again for sunshine. And another tear fell, and 
glistened on a winter rosebud that nestled in the great-coat of a gentleman passing 
by. And as it glistened there, it carried a new pulse of tender pitying love to 
his heart; and he touched his brother-man upon the shoulder, and they walked 
on together. But that night the father took home honestly earned bread; and his 
little children laughed over the happy supper, and went to sleep, to dream happy 
dreams. 

But when the wee Boy-Angel cried so, the grown-up Angels who were practising 
the new Te Deum close by, stopped, and one of them ran off to comfort him at 
once. She helped him on to his little feet again, and asked him where his flowers 
and toys had gone, and what had hurt his shoulders and rumpled his robes? 
And he sobbed out all about the Star-peephole and what he had seen through it. 
And she took him in her arms to carry him away to the KING or HEAVEN, who 
wipes away all tears from off all faces. And as she looked at him, she thought, 
“How like to the Christmas-Love-Angel he has grown!” And as she passed the 
other Angels, one of them said, “ How like he grows to the Holy Christ-Child !” 
And another whispered, ‘“ How our wee Boy-Angel grows like the Son of God!” 
to one standing near him; who answered, “Yes, even as the Son of God is ever 
the express image of the Father of Love.” 

But when she brought him to the King of Heaven, He took the wee Boy- 
Angel in His arms and said, “And Love is of God, for God is Love.” 


MARION ELLISTON. 








EXMOOR PONIES. 


SLEEPY little town is Bampton, North Devon. Even the 


advent of the railway has not done much to rouse it. 
Before that it was twelve miles from a station, and too 
far from the moors to profit by the stag-hunting bustle. 
Bampton, however, for fifty years or more, has boasted 
of its famous pony fair; and if the special trains which 
now run on the last Thursday in October bring a more 
sophisticated element to swell the crowd, the fair contrives 
to keep much of its original character. Driving into 
Bampton betimes, along a lovely road of lovely Devon- 
shire, you turn a sharp corner upon a steep hill. At your 
feet lies the main street—a wide, straggling village street, with the church tower 
rising at the back, low wooded hills nestling round, and a great clump of firs 
marking the spot where for centuries the Norman castle of Walter d’Ouai, the 
Conqueror’s follower, looked down upon his vassalage. 

Bampton is lively enough to-day. From end to end the street is a packed and 
seething mass of horses, ponies, and humanity. Gentlemen, horsey persons on 
useful-looking nags, tramps, touts, labouring men, large-boned Devonshire farmers— 
some well to do and well mounted, others regular old West-country characters, in 
heavy blue or drab topcoats, grasping stout hazel sticks, tramping ankle deep in the 
churned-up mud, or bestriding huge cart-horses with crazy saddles, greeting friends, 
exchanging good-natured chaff with a sharp edge to it, or inspecting the stock 
with sagacious faces, drawing up the weather-beaten lines round their quiet, shrewd 
eyes. Tethered along the street are groups of half-bred ponies, and their owners 
are haggling over bargains. Now and again you note an alien type, olive-skinned 
and black-haired, with glittering dark eyes—Lees, Stanleys, or Coopers; and these 
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from the gipsy camps “up over” towards Dartmoor, bringing down little ragged 
beasts, with tails elaborately plaited with straw, while a group of gipsy lasses are 
chaffering over pots and pans with a pedlar, the vivid orange and scarlet of their 
handkerchiefs lighting up the neutral tints around them. The cottage doors are 
“shored up” half way with boards and hurdles, to guard against four-footed 
intruders, and groups of women and children lean over them laughing and chattering. 
By eleven o’clock there is scarcely room to move: one moment you find yourself 
wedged against the quarters of a seventeen-hands cart-mare ; the next a drove of 
tiny ponies, like brown shaggy dogs, are charging you in front. It is a laughing, 
good-humoured crowd enough, shouldering and shouting, the loud “hoo-hoo!” of 
the pony drovers sounding above the other babel. Everything in the form of 
horseflesh comes to try its luck at Bampton Fair; but, overflowing as the street 
is, the real articles of the sale are not here, but penned up aside, waiting auction 
in yards and bartons. One of the rings is cleared in the midst of an old orchard, 
where the masses of crimson and yellow fruit and lingering golden leaves of the 
hoary apple trees make a picturesque background. The “Grand Stand ”—the 
pompous title given to a crazy erection knocked up of broken doors and weather- 
beaten boards—is filled by half a dozen country squires and their wives or daughters, 
substantial yeomen, and the proverbial hunting parson—a stout, clean-shaven, neatly- 
gaitered cleric, who might stand for Parson Dove himself. From a hurdled inclosure 
hard by each little candidate is dragged in turn, clasped firmly round the body by 
two stalwart men, and let loose to scamper and caper wildly round ; and the bidding 
begins apace. 

“Now, gentlemen, how much for a beautiful little horse-sucker? One guinea. 
Thirty shillings. There’s blood! Two guineas,—two guineas for one of Sir 
Frederick’s improved Exmoors! ‘Two-ten,—thank you, sir. Two-fifteen-six,—level 
up, gentlemen,—even money, if you please! Healthy as a trout, and strong as a 
castle! Three guineas. Gentlemen, take example of Scripture, ‘Friend, go up 
higher.’ ‘There’s beauty! Here’s an artist trying for a snapshot at it. Don’t 
draw back, sir” (to a stout farmer): “you'll be in the picture,—worth as much as 
the pony, ’specially when the ladies know you’re a widower! Four guineas, sir? 
Four guineas for a terrible pretty little sucker! Four-ten,—no one say five? Going 
—going—yours, sir! Where do you live to? Gangway, please!” ‘ Road, plaze” 
(from the drover), and the crowd presses back to clear a passage, through which 
the tiny scared creature, mud-stained and trembling, darts into the inclosure of 
the sold, with a piercing whinny, to be driven hither and thither by a knowing 
old farmer, armed with scissors as large as shears, anxious to mark his purchase by 
snipping off half the tail or rubbing in a handful of red or blue powder. 

In a yard hard by, surrounded by tumbledown sheds, Mr. Evans, the excellent 
host of the “ Royal Oak,” Winsford, well known to stag-hunters, disposes, as he 
has been wont to do for thirty years past, of the Holnicote herd, belonging to Sir 
Thomas Acland, to the aristocrats of the fair. As this is the solitary opportunity in 
the year for securing these ponies, which are never sold by private contract, the 
bidding is pretty brisk, and the twenty for sale are not long on hand. ‘They are 
followed by Mr. Nicholas Snow’s—a mixed lot, but containing some handsome 
ponies. As we leave the yard, one wild little animal gets loose and rushes down 
the crowded street, with three men after him. Now he charges into a group of 
stolid cart-horses, and is lost among their herculean legs; then he is seized by the 
tail, half dragged, half chivied forth; knocks a stout farmer’s wife back into the 
arms of a smart stag-hunter; one young fellow, amid frantic struggles, holds on to 
his tail; another clasps him round the neck; the third throws his arms round the 
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little writhing body. The pony, which is hardly larger than a Newfoundland dog, 
is like a mad thing: he squirms like a little eel. How he does it is inexplicable ; 
but suddenly, amid whoops and shouts of laughter, he and his three captors are 
rolling headlong in the mud, and he is on his legs and off again before any one 
can touch him. 

After midday the crowd begins to thin, and the attempts of purchasers to convey 
their new acquisitions home are comical enough. The customary method is for 
one man to haul at the halter while another grasps the tail and shoves the pony 
along by main force. Throughout the afternoon you pass groups of this description, 
two burly men forming an absurd contrast to a pony, diminutive in size, but 
stubborn and undaunted of spirit. 

Prices run from £3 to £12. Small as the ponies are, they have increased 
markedly in size of late years, and from three to four hundred per cent. in value ; 
you no longer see the little pigmy animals which twenty or thirty years ago 
could be bought for half a crown, and carried home under the arm; and it would 
not be feasible to pack two, as was done once on a time, in a hamper, in which 
to convey them to their new home. 
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The two or three hundred sold in the day go to every grade of purchaser : 
to the tradesman’s and the coster’s cart, to the stables of the farmer and of the 
peer. Those that turn out well will fetch from £15 to £30, when full grown 
and broken: as much as a hundred guineas has been paid for one well-matched, 
well-broken pair. They go to all parts of the world. A few years ago a pair from 
the Holnicote herd was sold at the fair into the stable of a great Indian prince 
living in his own land. One wonders whether, on the hot sandy plains where 
their lot is now cast, they ever long unconsciously for a breath of the wet west 
wind which sweeps across the wide moorlands of their youth. 

Time out of mind a herd of wild ponies has shared with the wild red deer 
that great tract of moorland which stretches across North Devon and Somerset, 
and which has existed as forest land since the Conquest. There is no record to 
say when the droves of ponies first began to attract notice. Tradition has it 
that they represent the aboriginal horse, and have preserved their dwindled size 
from exposure and meagre food, while acquiring certain qualities of wiriness and 
endurance from the nature of their environment. 

Prior to 1815 the Sir Thomas Acland of that day—so long known and loved 
in the West-country as “His Honour”—had held the forest on lease for many 
years from the Crown, and owned a herd of five hundred ponies, many of them 
with the blood of “ Katerfelto”—a famous Danish horse—in their veins. At this 
time Sir Thomas was outbid for the Crown lands by the father of the present Sir 
Frederick Knight, and there followed a great sale of his ponies, which must have 
spread the breed far and wide. Four stallions and some mares were sent to 
Ashway, a little farm on Winsford Hill; and from this stock springs the present 
pure herd, which are therefore no longer to be found in the forest proper, but 
range over the great moorlands which lie adjacent. Sir Frederick Knight and Mr. 
Snow of Vare and other smaller breeders, who are allowed, by arrangement with 
their landlords, to run ponies on the common lands, have freely crossed them 
with a view to increasing the size. ‘They have succeeded in producing a much 
larger pony, with many of the points of the true Exmoor, and more useful for 
general purposes. The make and shape, however, is largely sacrificed, and there 
is of course an entire want of uniformity in the characteristics of the cross-breeds. 
Sir Frederick at one time owned some Arabs, which made a very good cross ; and 
Mr. Halliday had a highly successful cross from a Chili pony, which produced 
admirable little hunters for his daughters. The Master of the Devon and 
Somerset staghounds keeps two stud-horses—a cart-horse and a race-horse—for the 
benefit, free of charge, of all farmers over whose land he hunts. 

At the beginning of the present century the ponies were small and weedy ; but 
that they were not without honour, at least in 1835, is proved by the fact that 
in that year John Rawle, pony-herd for fifty years to Sir Thomas Acland, was 
sent to Carlsruhe in charge of two for the Grand Duke of Baden. Rawle has 
left a diary of his journey, from which we gather that the scandal of Sunday’s 
dissipation outweighed all the fine sights of foreign parts in the estimation of the 
sober West-countryman. On the way out his two charges became three, and the 
prudent herd escaped paying extra duty by hiding the new-born foal under some 
hay when the Customs officers came on board. Arrived at Carlsruhe on August 
2¢€th, word was sent to Sir Thomas’s mother, who was dining with the Duke. 
Mrs. Acland returned instructions for his comfort, and next morning asked for him ; 
but he was gone—gone back to Devon! “His Honour” always began black game 
shooting on September rst, and Rawle was “bound to be there.” 

About twenty years ago the present Sir Thomas Acland began systematically 
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to attempt to improve the breed while strictly preserving its purity. The herd is 
now kept, as his man puts it, “not for profit, but for example.” ‘They are the only 
guaranteed pure-bred Exmoors in existence, and though so small, possess many of 
the qualities of thoroughbreds, which indeed they are. Experiments have been tried 


from time to time of introducing fresh blood, but the invariable conclusion has been 
that, though the progeny may be improved in the first generation, the second is in 
every instance inferior to either of the grandparents. Since this was established, all 
foreign strain has been carefully weeded out and none of mixed descent are now 
left in the herd. Another departure has been more successful: for some twenty 
years the plan has been adopted of sending each year a certain number of the best 
mares and most promising foals down to the low country, where they find richer 
food and a more genial climate. The mares only remain for a few months, but the 
foals are left for a year, or longer. During this time the vital organs expand and 
strengthen, and the results are apparent in the wider chest and consequently more 
sloping shoulders which, in an increasing degree, mark successive generations. By 
this means, and by careful selection, the standard of the Holnicote herd is now 
so high that it is extremely difficult to find an inferior animal among them. The 
maximum height is twelve hands. 

The points most anxiously looked for are, first, good quarters, as in this they are 
apt to fail ; sloping shoulders, wide forehead and nostrils, mealy nose, and sharp prick 
ears, short legs and good bone. “A long horse with a short back, or a tall horse 
with short legs,” is the Exmoor saying ; meaning that the bodies should be thick 
through—in build like a miniature cart-horse. The colour is also imperative: the 
most usual is a brown mouse-colour, or brown inclining to bay, more rarely black 
or grey ; chestnuts or roans are inadmissible. The coat is extremely long and thick— 
over a finger’s length in winter; full, shaggy mane, and tail long and sweeping to 
the ground, serving to flick the flies from chest and shoulders. 

The herd now numbers over a hundred. Six stud-horses are kept, and named 
“Prince of Wales,” “ Duke,” “South Hill II.,” “Colonel” (a beautiful little four-year- 
old) and two young ones admitted this year. 
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Exmoor ponies are noted for their endurance, their cleverness, and their jumping 


powers. We know instances of their carrying men forty miles and running away in 
the last mile. Dr. Collyns, the veteran stag-hunter, and author of “The Chase 
of the Wild Red Deer,” mentions having bought a two-year-old for twenty-three 
shillings in 1816, which lived to twenty-three years. A child learned to ride on it; 
and, twenty years after, when he was no light weight, the same pony, which was 
only eleven hands, carried him in a run in such a manner as to excite the surprise 
and envy of apparently better mounted sportsmen. 

They jump like deer, and make nothing of a five-barred gate. “South Hill”—a 
beautiful pony now in the possession of the Duchess of Hamilton—was seen by that 
lady to clear two five-barred gates and a hurdle; and she vowed to have him, cost 
what he might. It is said that if faggots are laid down, and Exmoor and Shetland 
foals driven up to them, the Shetlands will step and blunder over, but the little 
Exmoors, from their babyhood, take them with a bound. An amusing piece of 
politeness on the part of “South Hill” is vouched for by the pony-herd and other 
eye-witnesses. When he ran with the mares in the little paddocks round Ashway, 
he was often to be seen rising on his hind legs and holding back the gate leading 
to the moor with his fore feet, while the ladies of his harem passed through. 

The instinct of these ponies for bogs is almost infallible. A rider tells me he 
has ridden one across a wide, shaking bog, where men and horses were sinking on 
either hand; the pony, left to his own devices, patting with short steps lightly, 
quickly, and fearlessly over the treacherous ground, hitting upon the soundest 
tussocks with a security only possible to the native horse of the forest. Up-country 
horses may have found their last bed in the “ Devil’s Stables,” as some significantly 
name the worst part of the vast bog called the Chains; but it is strange indeed if 
a pure-bred Exmoor has been led to stall there, 
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Exmoors have the reputation of being liable to “ broken wind ” ; and this is so far 
true that if they are taken down to low ground, fed on rich grass and corn, ridden 
or driven till their thick coats are soaked with sweat, and then, on the plea that 
they are “so hardy,” turned out undried, or allowed to stand in a draughty shed, 
their wind is as likely to be touched as that of any other horse. With judicious 
feeding and ordinary care, they will be found free from any such tendency. Some 
of them show a great dislike to corn, and cannot be persuaded to touch it. They 
should not be kept in a close stable, but are the better for room and air. A small 
paddock suits them best, with plenty of hay and little corn. They are too often 
spoiled in breaking. If treated with roughness they become nervous and tricky. 
They need gentle kindness and “a way” with them. From one year’s end to 
another they run wild over the moors, feeding on the short mountain grass and 
young fern and heather, with a little hay thrown down in hard winter weather. 
The foals are born on the open hillside, and the season must be very sharp 
indeed to injure them. 

About once a year the herd is driven together and inclosed, to be counted, 
branded, and a certain number selected for sale or breeding purposes. It 
was my good luck to be present one day last autumn when the proprietor of 
the Holnicote ponies was thus taking stock. It is only at these times that 
any one can judge of their numbers and condition—any one, that is, except 
the pony-herd, the son and worthy successor of old John Rawle: 4e knows 
each one, as a shepherd knows his flock; can answer for the age of each, and 
has its parentage and pedigree at his fingers’ ends. For a day or two before the 
muster he had been out on the hills, riding round with his son and his dogs, 
driving down the stock. ‘The ponies tend to run in droves, especially when scared, 
and this makes them easier to manage ; but even those who know their haunts may 
ride for an hour without finding one. At last all are gathered within the low stone 
walls of the yards at Ashway, where stands the herd’s cottage, below Mouncey Hill 
and above where the Barb flows under the great Druidical boulders of Torr steps, 
the witches’ bridge. Behind the little pastures the purple folds of moorland stretch 
away to the sky, with Dunkery Beacon’s dark ridge towering over all. The grass 
and bracken are turning orange, and here and there in the hollows the low, 
wind-swept beeches gleam gold and russet in the October sunshine. In a small 
yard, against an old barn or barton, are penned up the fathers of the flock— 
spirited little fellows, with high crests and sweeping tails, plunging, fighting, rising to 
bite one another’s manes. Hard by, a whole bevy of ponies frisk and scamper round 
a larger yard, while in a third the little mares move placidly, their foals stepping 
demurely at their heels, with pretty baby dignity. The foals look very tiny, and 
their legs are not so long and lanky in proportion to their height as those of foals 
usually are. Their small bodies are covered with a thick, fur-like coat, and their 
short rough manes stand crisply erect ; while the bright, mischievous eyes of the 
full-grown ponies gleam through shaggy locks, tumbling in all directions. The 
judging goes on—some twenty are marked to be sold “to Bampton Fair.” Mothers 
and infants are told off to the rich meadows of Killerton. Here and there a faulty 
animal is drafted. A strong, well-shaped black has failed to acquire the indispensable 
mealy nose ; and, notwithstanding undeniable merits, the fiat goes forth that he is 
to run no more with the herd. All above two years are branded with the anchor 
on the rear flank—for nearly a hundred years the badge of the Holnicote herd. 
That stamp has been recognised far from home ere now; and it is amusing to hear 
that one day last summer a carriage and fast-stepping pair of horses leaving the 
Imperial Institute was kept in company by a costermonger’s cart and sturdy pony, 
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the shabby little follower refusing to be shaken off, till in Belgrave Square it 
passed the grand turn-out with a chaffing jeer at the smart coachman,—and on 
the flank ot the plucky little steed the familiar anchor stood revealed. 

The old author already cited, than whom no better judge ever drew rein on 
Exmoor, thus pays them his tribute. ‘“ Let any man see one of these ‘little horses’ 
living at grass, and perhaps never having tasted corn in its life, carrying a full- 
grown man with hounds through a long day up to the finish; let him ponder over 
the animal’s strength, courage, bottom, speed and endurance, and he will not be 
surprised that their merits have been discovered and appreciated.” And when one 
spies them on their native ground, standing half-hidden in bracken and heather, or 
dashing helter-skelter in single file down a deep combe, their shaggy manes 
streaming in the wind, they seem only second in picturesque interest to the wild 
red deer themselves. 

EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE MASTER ABDICATES. 


UT, contrary to reasonable expectation, instead of stretching out his legs, 

folding his hands, and going off into Meditation without any delay, the 

Master rose in his place, looked round the room, as every master, professor, 

or lecturer does, to command attention, and held up his hand. ‘Then those who 

were preparing to meditate recalled the soul just stepping out of its earthly 

tenement for the night ramble in undiscovered worlds, and sat upright with open eyes. 

And silence fell upon all, for the Master was going to speak. Great as had been 

the recent events in the House, this was the greatest event of all. The Master 
was going to address them. 

He began to speak; at first, because he was out of practice, with hesitating 
words, and with half-forgotten phrases that he was seeking after and recovering. 
But as he went on, his old power came back to him; that magic touch by which 
oratory commands and holds an audience returned once more; and as his rich, 
full voice rolled about the walls and among the rafters, his hearers listened as 
much entranced as in Meditation herself. Some there were who heard the music 
of his voice but could no longer understand the meaning of his words; these were 
the vacuous members, whose minds had been completely cleaned out and emptied. 
They understood nothing ; and they presently fell into their accustomed condition 
of temporary annihilation. ‘The newly married pair, also, received the preaching 
without enthusiasm, because their minds were now too full of themselves. They 
sat apart in gloom. So much is Elevation advanced by the Wedded Condition 
without the Single Attachment. As for the discourse itself, one cannot reproduce 
the whole of it. But the following is the more important part; the part which 
concerns this narrative. 

“My children, my brothers, my sisters,” said the Prophet, “it is long since I 
have addressed the Community; it is many years since I have spoken on our 
common life and objects. It is so long that most of you have never heard my 
voice, and never-learned the reasons why I founded this House with Raymond, my 
first Brother, and Alice, my first Sister. 

“Tt was our intention to study Elevation, so that when the time for migration 
arrived, we should be able to take our places in an upper world. ‘There are, as 
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you know, endless worlds ; we are always rising or always falling; man is never 
at rest; yet we have the hope that as he rises higher descent becomes less easy 
for him; in other words, Elevation strengthens as well as raises. But the great 
mass of men and women, from generation to generation, hover about, now above 
and now below; and the lower we fall, the more difficult it is to rise, the easier 
it is to fall lower still; and the pit is bottomless—there is no depth but what 
there is a deeper depth below. There may come a time when a man may cease 
altogether to discern good from evil, or to desire any good thing at all. 

“1 know these things, partly because they were revealed to me long ago; partly 
because I am confirmed in the knowledge by daily commune with the parents of 
Sister Cicely, whom we foolishly and wickedly drove from among us, the Daughter 
of the House. ‘They are things which Outside knows not at all, thinking that this 
existence begins and ends everything, or else that it 1s the prelude to unearned 
happiness, or undeserved agonies to last for ever. Why did I not preach these 
things Outside? Because it would be useless. No one would listen ; no one would 
believe, as I quickly learned. The prejudices, and the early teaching, and the 
poetry, and the literature of Outside all alike maintain the old belief. 1 therefore 
refrained from further effort and withdrew, coming over here with my only two 
disciples to live the life of Meditation for which Outside is, as yet, unfitted. 

“How did we propose to lead that life? First, by seclusion; we would be 
quite alone with our own thoughts, undisturbed. We would have none of the 
temptations of Outside; there should be no desire to make money first of all; no 
anxieties about our livelihood. ‘These two main points we secured by resolving on 
doing every day a fair day’s work of seven or eight hours. We had money enough 
with us to buy this land and to build a frame house of three rooms; we lived 
simply, as we do now. Then, having made it possible to feed the body, we had 
to keep it well and strong and free from pain, because physical pain affects the 
mind. So we resolved, whether we wanted money or not, upon exercising daily 
Fatigue, followed by daily Restoration in the common Hall. It was necessary, we 
also thought, to keep the mind in health and strength; therefore we would have 
Recreation in the afternoon. And then everything led up to the great work for 
which this House stands alone, namely, Elevation by Meditation. Yes; we introduced 
once more into the Western world the long forgotten practice of Meditation. It is 
peculiar to ourselves. Out of India, there is no other place where Meditation is 
the chief end and aim of existence. We do not read: why should we? Reading 
is a distraction, not an aid; it leads the mind away; it suggests disturbing thoughts ; 
it is a disquieting influence; it is full of Outside. What can reading teach us? 
Nothing that is helpful; nothing that elevates. We do not conduct services: why 
should we? Retired from man, we do not need the services of prayer and praise 
that are necessary in order to withdraw their minds from their own work. We 
have no ambitions ; we have no social distinctions; we have no cark or care about 
business : for us, such services as they desire would prove to be disturbing. We have 
no sermons: why should we want a preacher? It can warn and admonish Outside, 
not ourselves; we need no such admonition, because there is no evil doing or evil 
thinking in this Community. Aids there are: music, dancing, the rhythmic motion 
of the body to the sound of music,—these may help. Then we are, every one of 
us, alone in the vast universe ; we do not, therefore, want any of the so-called 
alleviations of solitude—the illusions of love, the daily companionship of another, 
the mirage of the Single Attachment. Quite alone we live; quite alone we 
meditate ; quite alone we climb. That is why in Retirement and in Repose we 
occupy each a solitary cell.” 
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There was a solemnity in the last utterance which made Gilbert, at least, think 
that in Outside most people slept six in a room. 

The Master continued. ‘One thing was necessary for the success of this 
endeavour—namely, a severance, complete and absolute, from the Past. Forget 
the Past. It is our chief rule. Forget the Past. Bring to Meditation a mind 
cleared of all that has gone before. Let there be no memory of it; no regret for 
it; no longing for it. Let it be dead, all the follies of the Past, all that made it 
pleasant or unhappy. Our only rule. On that condition we admitted everybody— 
the greatest sinner, the greatest criminal—if he or she would forget the Past.” 
Here some of the Community hung their heads. “I fondly hoped that all had 
forgotten the Past. There can be no true meditation without it. I learn, to-day, 
to my confusion and shame, that the Past has not been forgotten. You still 
remember it, some of you; you live in the Past; you think of the Past all day 
long. One among us, whose Past was very black, I have ordered to leave the 
House. How many more of you are there who still remember the Past?” 

“Master!” It was Sister Euphemia who rose up and replied. “1 have never 
forgotten the Past. I lived in it as in a grave, till Brother Gilbert came and bade 
me think of the present. In my Meditations there has never come even a gleam 
of light or a ray of hope.” She sat down. 

Another woman rose—a woman who had once been beautiful. 

“T have never forgotten the Past,” she said. “Except in Meditation I see 
it always. There are the fingers of scorn and the cruel eyes. The Past can 
never be forgotten.” 

And then a man arose. ‘“ Master, why should we try to forget what follows 
us like our shadow? The Past cannot be forgotten. In Meditation we seem to 
forget it, because we are senseless. As for climbing into higher planes, I know 
nothing about any climbing at all. The Past is always before me. If I had 
continued in Outside I might have forgotten it. Things happen there, to make 
one forget the Past: we must press onwards; we are driven on. But here? 
Nothing happens. The Past is always before me, like a ghost.” 

An unhappy Past, this man’s. 

And another. And another. And another. All followed with the same story 
of the Past that they could not forget. 

The Master bowed his head. ‘“ My children,” he said, “I have lived in a fool’s 
paradise. I thought you were climbing high into other worlds, while you were 
only sinking into forgetfulness to escape the living past. We must change all this. 
There have been other signs of discontent—the trouble about the women’s dress. 
I never thought upon the subject. I wished you all to have the same dress, so 
that there should be no rivalry in vanities. You wish that dress changed for some 
other—perhaps you wish to dress as you please. Well, remember only the main 
object of the Community. What else do you desire?” 

“We want books to read,” said one, and a murmurous approval came from 
every voice. ‘ Books,” they said. “ Books to read.” 

The Master bowed his head, “If books will not distract you,” he said, “read 
books.” 

“ And the newspapers,” said another. And from every man there came a shout: 
“The newspapers! The newspapers!” ‘They were Americans, and they had never 
seen a newspaper since they entered the House. The thirst for the newspapers 
came back to them like a flood or a mountain torrent after rain. 

“And we want,” said Sister Euphemia, “a chapel and regular services, and 
a choir.” 
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“Yes,” said the women. “And tea meetings.” 

“ And a minister.” 

“ And lectures.” 

They remembered, little by little, all the old life and the things that they used 
to love. 

“ And a Sunday School,” “ And a Literary Society,” “ And picnics and surprise 
parties,” “And not to work on Sabbath Day,” “And concerts.” “And prayer- 
meetings,” “And dramatic performances,” “And missionary meetings,” they cried, 
one after the other. 

* And shopping,” said Sister Euphemia solemnly. 

Then all the women sighed and smiled and gasped, as with yearning unspeakable 
after the long lost. 

“Oh! How we could meditate after a morning’s shopping in a dress like 
Sister Cicely’s !” 

It seemed as if the last word had been spoken. What could be added? 

But Sister Phoebe rose in her place and spoke. 

“And we want besides—we want—for incompatibility of temper—we want 
divorce.” 

Silas looked round him slowly. 

“T can’t talk much,” he said: “I never could talk much. But I don’t mind 
if we do have divorce.” 

“In short,” said the Master, “you want in all things a return to Outside. So 
be it. For my own part I am too old to change. I must continue till I die in 
the old lines. Well, I have made up my mind to hand over the charge of the 
House to others. Choose your own Master. As for me, I am going away with 
Cicely and Gilbert. I leave you, in the first place, a House whose barns are 
overflowing ; there is money at the bank; the farm is stocked; the gardens are 
productive ; the workshops are fitted with all that is wanted. Keep up the habit 
of daily Fatigue, and remember that the aim of the Community is Elevation, not 
degradation. Keep up the common Restoration; the Recreation ; the Meditation. 
As for the rest, you will add to our simple life what you think best. In one 
thing I have been wrong. There are some to whom love—I mean the Single 
Attachment—is necessary. It has been impressed upon me by recent events, 
and by the contemplation of Raymond and Alice always together, always thinking 
of each other first, always rising together—that the upward way to some lies 
through Single Attachment. 1 thought otherwise because I have never loved 
any woman in that way,—the two women whom I love most are Alice, who is 
my sister, and Cicely, who is my child. Forget all that I have said about the 
Single Attachment, yet do not seek it, lest it prove unworthy and so become a snare 
and a pitfall. 

“T leave this place. I would have stayed on until the end, but that I perceive 
that you will have change. Forgive me if I have injured or wounded any one by 
criticism or in any other way. We have been a harmonious community. Until 
the last day or two there has been nothing to mar the peace of our home. Let 
me believe that it will be carried on, if not in the same way—the old believe 
there is no other way—then with the same ends in view. And now, dear friends, 
let me not think the work of my life has been a failure. Keep the same end in 
view. Let me die happy in the thought that though you may change the method 
you preserve the truths that have brought us together. Think of the blessings that 
have fallen upon us all—the increased wealth—the easy life that has been granted 
to you. Where else would you find a life so easy, or food so abundant, or work 
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so light? Remember these things, and if you would have them continued, observe 
the life that has given them to you. And now, dear friends, I make an end. 
Farewell! Farewell!” 

He walked down the hall slowly, his tall and venerable figure slightly bent, his 
soft and limpid eyes dim with tears. Behind him went Cicely and Gilbert ; and at 
the sight of this abdication the members suddenly recollected all that the Master 
had done for them: they remembered, as he had reminded them, the peace and 
order, the abundance, the light work, the quiet of the life. The women wept and 
kissed his hands. “Stay, Master, stay,” they cried. But he shook his head sadly. 
The men caught at his hands. ‘Stay, Master, stay,” they cried. But he shook 
his head. His life-work was done. If there had been one—only one—to rise up 
and proclaim the blessing of Meditation, and how it had enabled his soul to soar 
aloft to heights ineffable! But there was none. They had not forgotten the past, 
and they could not remember where they went in Meditation. Not one to stand 
up for the Rule! What, think you, would have been the feelings of St. Francis 
of Assisi, if, at the close of his life, there had not been one single brother or 
sister to soothe his soul with the assurance of one at least who had been raised by 
the Rule? Not one to declare the efficacy of Meditation. Yes, there were about 
a dozen. Gilbert remarked them. ‘They proclaimed its efficacy in silence, because 
in the midst of the speech and the very farewell of the Master they had “gone off,” 
and were now sitting, with outstretched feet, heads back and eyes open in that 
trance which had become their passion—the desire of which was a yearning stronger 
than the yearning for drink, more irresistible than the yearning for the green table. 
These brethren illustrated the efficacy of the House: they had neither past nor 
future; their records were swept out and empty; not even a cobweb was left in 
them; they had nothing to think about except the regularly recurrent joy of 
Restoration and that of “going off” into blankness and returning with a vague 
sense of glories witnessed and forgotten. 

“Look!” Gilbert would have said, but refrained. “There are the triumphs of 
your system! There are the people who have been elevated by Meditation!” In 
their places at the table, nearly opposite to each other, sat the newly married pair. 
Their faces indicated the happiness of their condition. They alone, except the 
vacuous ones, suffered the Master to depart without a word of regret. Their faces 
showed the deepest resentment. Silas was inarticulate, but he gazed after Cicely 
with a strange and rather dangerous look of the wild animal ready to fight for his 
mate. It wanted but little for him to rise and fall upon his rival. But he wanted 
words in which to clothe that temptation. He could say nothing. 

“Silas!” Phoebe said, “you ought to have followed him and brought them 
both back. You are a coward—a coward! It’s too late now.” 

Said Silas, “I hate an Englishman.” 

“ Here they come,” said Phoebe, loud enough to be heard by the Master if he 
was listening, and by Gilbert, who did listen, pleased to observe the discomfiture of 
these zealous members. “ Here they come—with their Single Attachments against 
the rules. Let them go. We don’t want Englishmen here. I hate Englishmen. 
Silas, do you hear? If there’s law in the land we'll have a divorce !” 

“T want it,” said Silas the Unready. ‘“ Worsen you do.” 

“ Here,” Gilbert would have said, but did not, “are two more examples of the 
House. They are the most zealous to carry out the Rules. Have they been 
elevated in the least? One is a boor, with the manners and the habits of a 
boor; and one is a village shrew, with the tongue and the mind and the passion 
of her class.” 
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‘*His life-work was done." 


So they went out. There was waiting for them a carriage, and they put the 
Master in and drove away. 


“T have brought you the Master, Dorabyn,” said Gilbert. “He has made up 
his mind to resign his Mastership and to live with Cicely wherever she may go.” 
Lady Osterley gave the old man her most gracious welcome. He was a good 
deal worn by the fatigues and excitements of the day, and he looked old and 
shaken. It must be owned that the revolt of his people was trying, after so many 
years of peaceful rule. Moreover, the strangeness and the newness of the place 
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troubled him; and the welcome of the grande dame embarrassed him. Remember 
that for twenty years and more he had never stepped outside the House of his 
Community. He sat down and looked about the room as if he hardly understood 
what was happening. 

“ Master,” said Cicely, taking his hand, “you know me, don’t you? I am 
Cicely, your daughter.” 

“ Ves—yes, Cicely, I know you, but I do not know myself. Where is the 
Community ? ” 

“ Dear Master, if you will go and talk with my mother a little. Please play 
something,” she said. “ He wants his usual Meditation. Then he will get better.” 

Lady Osterley complied, playing things that soothe —things that float about the 
brain and allay all kinds of trouble. The old man sat quite still and silent, listening 
to the music. Then his head fell back; his feet stretched themselves out ; his 
hands lay folded; and he became rigid like a dead man. He was once more in 
Meditation. 

“ Heavens!” Lady Osterley whispered. ‘“ Does he do this every night ?” 

“Every night,” Gilbert replied. ‘‘ You need not whisper; you can talk as loud 
as you please; he will not hear you.” 

“Why does he do it?” 

“He believes that in trance he can transpose his soul whither he pleases. He 
goes to converse with his friend Alice—Cicely’s mother.” 

“You will make me a believer soon.” 

“T assure you that I cannot choose but believe. _However—now that he is 
off—I should like ” he glanced at Cicely. She looked restless; her face was 
assuming the expression that fell upon the Community when they could not “go 
off” so easily as was customary. ‘“ Play something else: play a waltz-—the best 
waltz that you know. I think that you will be rewarded for your trouble.” 

Lady Osterley changed the music; she played a most lovely waltz: one of 
those that make old people remember their youth, and make them sick with 
yearning for the impossible return, and put life and joy and cadenced motion into 
the feet of the young. And then she learned why Gilbert asked for a waltz. For 
Cicely rose—her face grave and serious as one who begins some religious function. 
She rose, as if unconscious of the presence of any other person; she stepped into 
the middle of the room, and then began one of those mystic, self-taught dances 
of hers which had so moved Gilbert on the first day of Meditation. It was a 
kind of skirt dance, with movements of the arms and bendings of the body—a 
graceful dance, in which every limb played its part, but without contortions and 
quite seriously. Dorabyn played and looked on in amazement. “Faster!” cried 
Gilbert. She played the waltz faster—faster. Then the girl turned up her arms 
over her head and whirled round swiftly. Dorabyn brought the music to an end 
with a crash of chords, and Cicely sank breathless, with closed eyes, into a chair. 

Lady Osterley left the piano and bent over the girl lying supine on the long 
low chair. 

“Strange!” she whispered. ‘One would call it death. And this they have 
been doing every night! Yes: such a thing as this would attract the mystic 
nature of Alice—her mother. Cicely, as I look at her, grows more and more 
like her mother as I remember her. A delicate creature, Gilbert. She will 
want all the love and thought that you can give her, if she is really like her 
mother.” 

“She will have all the love and thought that I can give her.” Gilbert stooped 
and kissed her forehead. It was very cold, as in death. He lifted her hand and 
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felt her pulse. There was none perceptible, nor did she seem to breathe. He 
sat down beside her, and they began to talk in whispers. 

“See,” he said, “there is nothing of her left but the shell. Life and thought 
have gone out of her. It is a beautiful shell, Dorabyn. Did mortal maiden ever 
before have a face so delicate and so sweet ?” 

“She is very beautiful, Gilbert. I hope she will not become too saintly for 
this world’s use. But I think not. Alice had a husband who was like herself. 
They encouraged each other.” 

“She has gone to see her mother. They are talking together now. She has 
told me things that she could not otherwise know: as that her mother was in 
Lucknow when it was relieved—a little girl—and that my father, then a subaltern, 
took her up and kissed her. I must believe these because now, in a way I cannot 
explain to you, this dear child’s happiness depends upon their truth.” 

He spoke very seriously—more seriously than he had ever spoken before—this 
young man who mostly took things lightly ; and, indeed, there was something solemn 
in the presence of these two lifeless persons lying as if dead. Dorabyn whispered 
in reply, but what she whispered were no more than words of sympathy—such 
words as belong to a woman. 

“If the messages are from Alice—really and truly from Alice—they must be 
true messages. For Alice is all truth and purity through and through, in death as 
in life.” 

The Master was the first to return. He looked round; he remembered where 
he was, and what had happened ; he laid his hand on his forehead. 

“My children,” he said, remembering, “have no fear. I am commanded to 
tell you—have no fear, for all is well, and all will continue well. Peace and love 
and union which shall never be destroyed. All is well.” 

Then he rose and, as at the House, he retired. After Meditation, Repose. 

They sat beside the unconscious girl. At last she, too, returned. 

“You have come back, Cicely.” 

“Ves, Gilbert. And oh! I am to dance no more.” 

“To dance no more?” 

““My mother tells me that I am to dance no more. And I am to have no 
more Meditation. And until she calls me, I am to have no more talk with her. 
Gilbert, she tells me to think of nothing now—not of her, or of the Master, or 
of the House; uut only and always—all day and all night—of you!” 

He stooped and again kissed her forehead. And again there was an unwonted 
dimness in his eyes and a strange choking at his throat. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ORDEAL BY CARDS. 


It was Saturday morning: the last day of the limit assigned; the day on which 
the hunted man was to be turned out to the hounds; the last day of grace 
to the criminal; the day of death to one or other—perhaps to the avenger. 
Gilbert sat up in bed when he awoke—not a single minute before the usual time— 
and said this to himself over and over again. He said it over and over again 
while he was dressing. It would be a day of death to one of two. Strange! The 
full certainty of the fact moved him not one whit. His nerves were perfectly 
steady, his pulse was quiet, he felt no anxiety or fear or doubt. Because, you see, 
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he was by this time fully persuaded of the reality of that Message. Because in 
his brain the words rung and echoed over and over again, “What must be done 
shall be done, but not by your hands.” 

“What should be done? How should it be done? Once more it was as if he 
ran his head against a brick wall. For there came no answer, none at all. It 1s 
impossible to believe certain things, especially things supernatural. Yet this was 
no silly nonsense about rapping tables and inverted baskets. It was as if to those 
incredulous of things supernatural there had come out of the skies a message clear 
and unmistakable with a promise equally clear and unmistakable. Should such a 
promise, such a prophecy, be spoken by a person professing himself to be a 
medium, even those who are most incredulous would keep themselves from speech 
or judgment until the time of fulfilment. This was such a promise. Cicely, who 
delivered the message declaring that she had received it, could know nothing about 
his own purpose, nothing about the past history of Brother Charles. Yet the 
message bade him wait for five weeks—how could the girl invent such a message ? 
—and assured him that what had to be done would be done, but not by his hands. 
How should Cicely know that his father, of whom she could never have heard, had 
met her mother in Lucknow when she was a child? 

He took up his revolver, saw that it was loaded, dropped it into his breast 
pocket and descended to breakfast. ‘‘ Now we shall see,” he said. Meantime he 
marvelled that his mind was so calm and his hand so steady. Nothing short of 
death faced him. That meant—to Dorabyn and to Cicely—what? He could not 
even think. It seemed as if it was some other man’s business, not his own. 

The others came into the sad/e-d-manger one by one. Somehow all were grave 
and serious. ‘They took their breakfast almost in silence. 

“Something is going to happen,” said Lady Osterley. “I feel that something 
is going to happen.” 

The touch of the supernatural in the trance of the Master and the girl probably 
caused this feeling. One cannot look into another world without being saddened. 
One does not hear of mirth or laughter in any other world. This experience 
should be of itself quite enough to account for Dorabyn’s nerves. Yet something 
was certainly going to happen. And, besides, why should one try to account for 
nerves ? 

“| have known for some time,” said the Master, “that something terrible will 
happen. I have not asked what kind of trouble it will be, or whom it will affect 
—it is enough for me to know that it will not bring sorrow on this child.” 

He spoke in the deepest and most prophetic voice, insomuch that Lady 
Osterley, who was going to ask if he would take another cup of tea, feared to spoil 
the effect, and held out her hand in silence for the cup. 

“Well,” said Mr. Annandale cheerfully, “since the terrible thing is not going 
to affect Miss Moulton, it won’t affect anybody here except me. And I don’t feel 
the air heavy—not at all; it’s a hot, bright, stimulating air. I shall sit in the 
porch presently with a cigar, and I shall feel warm and good through and through.” 

“There is rebellion at the House,” said the Master. “ Perhaps it is that which 
was to happen. They may rebel, they may desire to change things, but they are 
sound at heart. I am old, and I see no longer so well as formerly the meaning 
and the forces of things. ‘The young must reign over the world. It is the rule.” 

“You may trust them, Master,” said Gilbert. “They have most of the things 
they want—they will only let in a little light from outside. But they will continue 
to enjoy their three square meals a day even without the Meditation of the 
evening.” 
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After breakfast Gilbert, without any explanation—without feeling impelled to 
say farewell to Cicely—quietly ordered a carriage and drove to the House. 

He arrived there about ten o’clock, an hour when Fatigue is commonly in full 
swing. This morning no one was in the gardens; there was no sound of engine 
from the workshops ; there was no sign of any work at all. But from the Refectory 
came the clash and clang—as discordant as the sound of the bell—of many voices, 
yea, even of fifty speaking like one. ‘The revolt was going on—they were in the 
middle of the second chapter. 

So complete was the tranquillity of Gilbert’s mind that even on this occasion, 
when his very life was hanging on a chance, he could postpone that business 
while he looked into the hall for a few minutes upon this parliament of 
rebels. 

“verybody was assembled, and there were apparently divisions and dissensions— 
they were split up into knots and circles all talking at once. And at one end of 
the hall sat the company of the vacuous who had too faithfully interpreted the 
Rule, and now had neither voice nor understanding left. They sat together, huddled 
like sheep, and they trembled. 

Then Sister Phoebe sprang out from a knot of eager disputants, and seized the 
Master’s chair, and spoke from that place as from a position of authority. Her 
shrill voice rang through the Hall like a prolonged shriek; her flushed cheek 
showed the excitement which possessed her. 

“The Master has gone,” she said. “ Why are we lamenting over what cannot 
be helped? He is gone. Well, we can do better without him. He was old; he 
was held down by a Single Attachment. Let us have a younger Master. Let us 
elect him at once, lest we fall into confusion. We must not wait an hour. Why 
should we? Have we-not a Brother—the only Brother who is fit to replace him ? 
Has he not been the real Master for years? Who has provided Restoration ? 
Brother Silas! Who finds us three good meals a day? Brother Silas; out of the 
profits of the farm! Look at him!” 

Brother Silas sat in his place, quite silent, taking no part whatever in the 
discussion, even when it concerned himself. 

“Look at him, I say! He is your farmer; on him depends everything—all 
your well-being. And he will sustain the Rule. Nothing but the simple Rule, 
that must be maintained and obeyed. Who is the man to elect for the simple 
Rule? The man who manages your farm. Look at him! There is your Master!” 
She pointed again at Silas, who shook his head for want of words. ‘“ What will 
you do for them, Silas?” 

He made reply, shortly, ‘‘ Restoration.” 

Gilbert, looking in at the door, marvelled at the change which a short twelve 
hours had accomplished. Last night the woman was glaring with thunder on her 
brow and lightnings in her eyes at the husband imposed upon her—call it the 
Alliance demanded by the Rule. This morning she was crying out for her husband 
to be elected Master of the Community, with no more question of divorce. A little 
later, when he was able to recall the scene, he remembered that marriage may very 
well mean a partnership for purposes of ambition. As Dorabyn married the man 
who was certain to be Prime Minister for the sake of the position, so Phoebe was 
ready to remain the consort of Silas if he was to be Master, knowing full well who, 
in that case, would be the real Master of the Community. 

“We shall have no change,” she went on; “the Rule must not be altered.” 
She spoke as if it was the Ten Commandments or the American Constitution. 
“There’s Fatigue and Repose. ‘There’s Restoration and Recreation. There’s 
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“Sister Pheebe flew upon her and dragged her off the table.” 


Elevation and Meditation. No change. And there’s Criticism. There’s nothing 
more to desire. But we must work harder.” 

“We won’t have Brother Silas,” cried little Sister Euphemia, jumping on the 
table ; “ we'll have a man who can speak, not a dumb one who can only eat and work. 
And we’re going to have a change. We're going to dress like other people, and 
to have our pastor, and our chapel, and all—and we’re going to town when we 
like. ll be your Master. If you'll make me your Master I’ll see that Brother 
Silas goes on working. I'll look after your Restoration. You shan’t have any 
more black mud for coffee, and the chops and the steaks shan’t be fried in the 
saucepan. And oy 

Then Sister Phoebe flew upon her and dragged her off the table. And then— 
where was Meditation? Where was Elevation? There was a fierce struggle among 
the Sisters, who rushed one after the other, tearing and dragging at arms and skirts 
—and in the middle Sister Phoebe and Sister Euphemia shook each other. It was 
the meeting of the two great principles, Reform and Conservatism. As for the 
men, they looked on, troubled and uncertain. 

The floor was strewed with the fallen; it was even strewed with torn skirts 
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and fragments of sleeves. The cries of the combatants might have been heard as 
far as Aldermanbury. 

Then suddenly the Sisters desisted; they ceased pulling and dragging each 
other; they became ashamed of themselves, and they stood back, with panting 
chests and burning cheeks. Euphemia and Phcebe got up and pulled themselves 
straight and smoothed their hair, with looks of war and determination, and again 
Euphemia the unconquered sprang upon the table. 

“Make me the Master,” she said, “and you shall have all that you have had 
already—and more—and more. You shall have love, if you like; you shall have 
books and newspapers. Make me your Master. Hold up your hands all who 
want me.” 

A crowd of hands went up. 

“ All those who want the dumb man, who can only eat and work, hold up their 
hands.” 

No one moved. The Community respected one who grew pork so toothsome, 
beans so delicious ; but Silas was inarticulate, and his wife’s temper and her tongue 
they knew. At this point Gilbert shut the door and left them. 


In case my reader should find himself in Aldermanbury, and should wish to 
visit the House of Meditation, he will learn that the innovators have quite prevailed. 
It is only a year since the Rebellion. ‘The Fraternity exists and flourishes. It is 
now a Community of men and women who lead the common life, many of them 
being married; they have bought more land, and Brother Silas, who is not 
divorced, manages the farm with great skill and prudence, while his wife, who 
remains in all respects unchanged, manages the dairy. Meditation survives, but it 
is no longer practised by the majority. The younger members doubt its efficacy ; 
their pastor—for they have now a chapel of the Methodist persuasion—openly 
derides Meditation. They have a promising Literary association; some of the 
associates have even proffered poems to the magazines; they were rejected, but 
the mere production proclaims a newly born intellectual activity. They have built 
reading-rooms and writing-rooms. They take in the newspapers and the magazines ; 
they have started a library; they get wandering lecturers to discourse before them, 
and country companies to play before them; they have dances and they have 
concerts of their own. In fact, it is a very comfortable Community: Restoration 
is admirable ; and the Sisters dress just as they please. 


Gilbert closed the door and stood on the verandah looking about him. At 
the end of the lawn, where the trees stood thick, so that, as you have seen, there 
was coolness and shade on the very hottest mornings, he saw his enemy sitting 
on a bench. He walked across the grass to meet him. Gilbert was no braggart, 
nor was he reckless of life or indifferent to life; on the contrary he was as much 
attached to life as a young man in love should be. Thus he advanced to meet 
his fate: either to do what he had resolved to do, or to be himself destroyed ; he 
knew and understood very well. Yet he neither felt nor showed the least emotion. 
You have seen how he believed, with the strong faith of an early Christian, that 
things would in some way be made safe for him. 

Sir Charles was waiting for his enemy. He rose and lifted his hat. He was 
no longer dressed in the uniform of the House, but in that of an English gentleman, 
with a long frock coat, a white waistcoat, irreproachable linen, and a white flower 
in his buttonhole. 

“TI expected you,” he said, coldly. 
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“ Have you anything to prepose ?” asked Gilbert. 

“Tn one moment. We understand each other, I think. You came here with 
the intention of getting me out of the way—somehow?” 

“Of killing you if I could. It is the only way of setting your wife free.” 

“True: the only way. I have seen my wife and talked things over with her.” 

“You have seen her? Lady Osterley came here? Who told her you were 
here 2?” 

‘You did, or perhaps Annandale, who came here ; you sent him, too, I suppose 
—you would send half Piccadilly if you could.” 

“Your wife has been to see you! She told me nothing about it.” 

“She even made me an offer—if I would live quietly. Women unfortunately 
do not understand. I cannot live quietly, as she calls it. Good Lord! man ”—for 
one moment only he lost his external calm and showed emotion—* do you suppose 
for a moment that I should have thrown away what I have thrown away if | 
could live quietly, as she calls it? My wife, I say, was good enough to. wonder 
how a man can live under these conditions. For me, I confess, life has but one 
pursuit to be named or thought of——” He stopped for a moment. “Cicely 
has been to see me, too: Cicely, my sister's child. She is like her mother. She 
came yesterday, in the evening ; she walked over from the town——” 

“Yesterday ? In the evening? After we all went to bed?” 

“At midnight. Said that her mother sent her—my sister. Curious! my sister 
Alice. She sent me word that she would meet me—this evening—this evening. If 
I was a superstitious man I should believe that you would win. But we shall see.” 

“Your sister will meet you—to-night,” Gilbert repeated. . “If she said this-——’” 

“T used to think that you put her up to the messages. It seems ridiculous, 
but I cannot think so any longer. The Master yesterday morning came to offer 


me help—money. He said, very oddly, ‘I would offer you a hundred dollars, but 
it is useless. Five dollars will carry you on to Saturday evening.’ I took the five 
dollars. Have you got any message, too? If so, pray deliver it before we proceed 
to business.” 


‘“‘T have none.” 

“Very well. 1 thought at first that we might use one of the workshops. There 
will be no work done this morning—they are all wrangling about something—we 
could have the place to ourselves. But it is better to have things done in the 
open. I know a place up the stream a little way where we may be undisturbed, 
and where one of us may lie undiscovered for ever.” 

“T follow you, sir.” 

Sir Charles led the way to the stream which ran at the back of the farm 
buildings, and after five minutes’ walking brought Gilbert to the place where one 
of them was to lie undiscovered. 

It was the same place where Gilbert had kissed Cicely under the disapproving 
eyes of Sister Phoebe. ‘There was the low cliff—a rock of shelter ; the little green 
meadow between the rock and the stream; the overhanging vines; and there was 
a projecting shelf of rock about four feet high and as many broad, which would 
make a table for the Ordeal by Cards. On the other side was the wood, whose 
solitudes were never disturbed. The place was perfectly silent save for the sough 
of the light summer breeze in the branches and the babbling of the brook. It 
was a place sacred to Love and Life, and this man was going to desecrate it by 
calling in Death. 

* Will this suit you?” Sir Charles asked. 

“ Perfectly.” 
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Sir Charles seated himself on one corner of the rock shelf. This again gave 
him an advantage over his adversary, who was standing. One who stands before 
another who sits is an inferior or an accused person or a servant. 

‘When we last discussed this matter,” he said, ‘I mentioned a case similar 
to our own which was decided by a single game of cards. You objected that the 
man who won had probably prepared the cards beforehand. Very possibly he did. 
Knowledge is power. Now I propose that we two end this business in the same 
manner, there being no possibility of preparing the cards beforehand.” 

“Very good: I accept.” 

* We shall play for our lives. That is understood. The stake is the possession 
of the revolver which I see is in your pocket. Lay it down, on the rock between 
us. We will have the stake on the table. You may trust me, sir. On this 
occasion I will not touch the revolver or play you false in any particular.” 

Gilbert obeyed. He had no distrust of the man, who seemed to have become 
a man of honour once more; perhaps his appearance in the garb of an English 
gentleman helped him to this comfortable pretence. 

The revolver lay between them. They stood one on each side of the rock 
table. Gilbert listened to the babbling of the stream, and saw the fish darting to 
and fro in the shallows. Perhaps he saw them and felt the warmth of the air 
and heard the rustle of the trees for the last time. But he was not afraid. And 
as for the other man, he was like one who prepares to sit down at his club to 
play at whist for half-crown points—as cool and as undisturbed. 

“You have brought no cards with you, of course? I thought not. Here is a 
new and uncut pack, which I found in my portmanteau.” He drew the pack from 
his pocket. “I wish you to examine the fastenings carefully, in order to satisfy 
yourself that it is a new and unopened pack. You are satisfied? Very well. 
Cut the string. Now, shuffle the cards yourself and cut them yourself: I do not 
suspect you, and you shall have no cause for suspicion of me. So—— Can you 
play écarté?” 

“) oe." 

“T probably play better than you, but I should have that advantage whatever 
game was proposed. carté is a short, quick game—too short for such a stake as 
ours. 1 should like to play all night for such a noble stake.” 

“We will play for two games out of three.” 

“Very good. Let us cut. Your deal, Mr. Maryon.” His eyes flashed; he 
became suddenly murderous. “You understand quite well—that it is my intention 
to kill you. I shall kill you and bury you here in this quiet place, where no one 
will ever look for you or find you. I shall kill you because you have turned me 
out of my only refuge; because, I firmly believe, you have brought the police upon 
me; and because you have endeavoured to cover all up with hypocritical pretences 
about my dead sister. You understand?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Gilbert dealt. 

“T propose,” said Sir Charles, taking up his hand. 

“No.” Gilbert marked the king. 

They played the hand. Gilbert took every trick. “The vole!” he said. His 
antagonist coldly inclined his head. 

They played the second hand. Again Gilbert marked the king, and again he 
won every trick. “The first game is mine,” he said. 

They began the second game. It was absurd. Again—twice—Gilbert marked 
the king and took every trick. Never before in any Ordeal on record was 
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judgment more clearly declared 
than in this. 

“The decision of the cards 
is for me,” said Gilbert, and 
took up the revolver. 

Sir Charles gathered up the 
cards and shuffled them, saying 
nothing. Then’ he laid them 
down gently and stood upright, 
bare-headed, the fingers of his 
right on the rock table, those 
of the left playing with his 
catch-chain. Just so had he 
stood scores of times in the 
House of Commons amid a 
hailstorm of cries and ques- 
tions. Just as he had looked 
then, just as austere, just as 
imperturbable, so he looked 
now waiting for death. 

“ This evening, Sir Charles, 
you will meet your sister, as 
she warned you. I have only 
to say that I did not bring 
Lady Osterley here: that | 


did not send Annandale over 

here: that I did not invent 

; any message: that I have 

“*The decision of the cards is for me.’” not communicated with the 


police.” 

Sir Charles made no reply whatever. He looked as if he had not heard. 

Gilbert handled the revolver, looking at it. Was he then to raise the weapon 
and—commit murder? Dorabyn would be free: but—murder ! 

“What must be done shall be done—but not by your hands.” Again the words 
went ringing through his brain. 

He replaced the revolver on the table. For now the answer came, and he 
understood what he had to do. 

“Take it,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Take the revolver.” 

“Sir,” said Sir Charles, “if I take the revolver I shall kill you. We played 
a fair game—for life: I lost. You can kill me. If you don’t, I think I can be 
fairly said to have won. Then I should be justified in killing you.” 

“Tt would be a nice point if it had been arranged that I should shoot you. 
That was not arranged.” 

“*T understood it so.” 

“You certainly told me very plainly what. you intended to do. It was not 
stipulated that I should kill you. Yet we played for our lives, and you lost.” 

“Yes, I lost. I desire to play fair: I submit, as between men—if I may say 
so—of honour, that it was understood that you should kill me.” 

“T had no such meaning. I waited to be led.” 
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“ How to be led?” 

“Sir Charles Osterley,” Gilbert spoke slowly and solemnly, “in this business 
I cannot choose but believe that I have been led from the very beginning by the 
spirit of your sister Alice, who died in this place twenty years ago. She has led 
me, through her daughter and through her old friend the Master. You may scoff— 
but this is not a moment for scoffing. She has warned you. Had you shown 
any signs of repentance she would have preserved you. There were no such signs. 
The time has come when you will be permitted to work no more evil. I did not 
understand at first, but now she makes me understand every step.” 

“She makes you understand? Are you mad? You are all gone mad, | think, 
about my sister Alice.” 

“Consider, Sir Charles. You are in a position of deadly peril: you are a 
notorious criminal—we need not define at this moment: if you step outside the 
place you may be instantly arrested. ‘There comes the danger of identification: you 
must be identified by the publication of your photograph; your true name will be 
spread abroad: you may imagine the delight of the Americans at having an ex- 
Minister of the British Cabinet in such a position. This is the danger which we 
wish to avert. It affects the honour and the happiness of those at home, who are 
still in ignorance of your record : it affects the future of your son. This danger has 
been met; it exists no longer, for you will meet your sister Alice this evening.” 

Sir Charles stood with the pistol in his hand, motionless: unmoved, externally. 

“Was it accident that brought you here—to the house where your sister died 
and her child has lived? Was it accident that brought her here? Was it accident 
that brought your wife here? Was it accident that brought Annandale—your old 
friend—here ? Was it accident that determined this game of cards? You have 
lost your life.—was it accident? You will die under a false name; nobody will 
know anything except the one or two who are certain not to talk. Is that accident? 
You have lost the game. I repeat—was that accident?” 

“The revolver is with you.” 

“No—lI give it to you. You have lost the game. Pay the stake.” 

Sir Charles stood up and looked round upon the sunshine and the hills. The 
most dreadful thing in death, said the Greek, was to lose the sunshine and the light 

“You are right,” he said: “I will pay this debt of honour. But not by 
daylight. Let it be at night and in the place that I shall choose.” 

“Good. Let it be where you please—but some time to-day.” 

“You mentioned my son. I have no desire, certainly, to bring upon him 
any kind of social stigma. I hope that he may be led to believe in the outward 
respectability of his father. Well, sir, I accept the award, the ordeal.” He 
dropped the pistol into his pocket. ‘I promise you to discharge this debt in the 
course of the day.” 

“Can I trust you ?” 

“T don’t know why you should. If you do not, here is the revolver”: he took 
it from his pocket and offered it. “Settle this business at once.” 

“T do trust you, Sir Charles.” 

“ About my sister Alice, if it is really possible, I may learn the truth this evening : 
if she has brought about this termination—she would naturally be prejudiced 
against my way of life. . . . She was always proud of the family name—she may 
have designed this chain of accidents... . The family name—there was never a 
madman in it before. Well, I will try to leave it uninjured, after all.” His manner 
was changed: his eyes became soft and his voice became soft. 

“ And how shall I learn es 
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“J think that if you happen to be on the Quay of Aldermanbury at about 
eleven this evening, or perhaps at midnight—I have a few hundred dollars to get 
rid of first—you will have an opportunity of proving my trustworthiness And now, 
sir, we have said enough.” He assumed once more the manner of a Cabinet 
Minister granting an audience. 

“May I bear any message to Lady Osterley?” 

“No, sir, I have no message.” He bowed and gently waved his hand. 

Gilbert, unable to meet his manner with corresponding dignity, bowed in his 
turn and walked away. At the next bend of the river, he looked round. The 
man was playing some game or practising some trick with the cards upon the 
shelf of rock. 







































CHAPTER XVII. 
FREEDOM. 


GILBERT returned slowly to the House, where his carriage waited for him. Not 
then—not till many days afterwards—not till something of his faith in the Message 
had died away in his heart, did he realise the danger he had run in playing that 
game. His mind for the moment was filled with a kind of awe and of pity for 
the austere man whose outward show of pride rose higher as his life grew more 
shameful. ‘That the man would die he was perfectly certain, but why should he 
wait until the evening? 

As he passed the door of the hall he could hear the noise of the quarrelling 
Community, but he was in no mood to interest himself further in their wrangle. 





He drove straight back to the city. Everything that day stood out in contrast. 

On the one side stood death about to strike his victiin, a tall, pale man, proud 5 
and stern of face who stood with folded hands and waited with no sign of fear. 8 
On the other side were the wrangling brethren and sisters of the monastery showing i 
the failure of Meditation, since after all these years it had left them on so low a ; 


level. On the other side, too, at the hotel, the peace and rest and confidence in FE 
Cicely’s eyes. He could not bear to look at them, for thinking of the awful end 
awaiting the man to whom she had taken that message. 

“What is the matter with you, Gilbert?” asked Lady Osterley. “And why 
cannot you sit still?” 

“I suppose it is the great heat of the day.” 

“Tt is always hot here. I think I like the heat. And it certainly suits the 
boy. Cicely was telling me about the House, Gilbert, and about your first coming 
to it, only a few weeks ago.” 

‘“‘Five weeks,” said Cicely. ‘“ Five weeks to-day.” 

She appeared to remember nothing about the Message and the long and lonely 
walk of last night. 

“Only five weeks ago?” Gilbert took her hand. ‘And so much has happened 
to this dear child since then. The world was ‘outside’ then—a terrible, wicked, 
deadly world. The day was divided into portions like a Benedictine monastery— 
only one day exactly like another. Fatigue and Repose, Meditation and Elevation, 
Restoration and Retirement. Then there was the dancing. You have seen her 
dance, Dorabyn, but only once. I have seen her every evening, and I never got 
tired of it.” 


Cicely blushed. “I must never dance again,” she said, “ because I] am not to 
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meditate any more. I began when I was quite a little girl. I danced because no 
one could see me—they were all in Meditation, and so, somehow, it helped me to 
fall into Meditation. So I kept on, and Gilbert saw me.” 

“T should like to see you again,” said Lady Osterley. ‘ You will dance often 
to us, won’t you?” 

‘“No, I should be ashamed.” 

“We have got a great deal to teach her, Dorabyn. We must teach her not to 
be ashamed of doing clever and graceful things. Dear me, Cicely, when we go 
home, which will be next week——” 

Lady Osterley looked up. It was the second time that Gilbert had uttered 
that prediction. 

* Next week,” he repeated, looking in her face. She saw something written on 
his face ; she turned pale and trembled. 

Then she sprang to her feet. 

“Come with me, Gilbert,” she said, and led the way into the inner room. 
“ Now,” she turned upon him almost fiercely, “‘what do you mean ?” 

“T mean that you may leave this place to-morrow ; that you may leave New 
York by the first boat that sails; that you may go home to your own country house 
and see your friends and your husband’s friends.” 

“Tell me more.” 

“T will tell you all—this evening.” 

“Oh! this evening—not till then? This evening. There are hours to get 
through. Gilbert, there is but one way. Oh! tell me—how? how? God forgive 
me for desiring his death, but it is the only way.” 

“It is the only way. Therefore——” 

“Not by your hands, Gilbert. Not by your hands.” 

“No, not by my hands. Dorabyn, if you have ever doubted that the spirit of 
a good woman may protect and guide those whom she loves, doubt it no longer. 
You knew Cicely’s mother ?” 

“She was a saint, Gilbert.” 

“T understand it all so well. It was Alice who led her brother to the House; it 
was the only place in the whole habitable globe where he could be safe from the hands 
of justice. Once arrested, his portrait would have been in all the papers ; he would 
have been recognised; all the world would have known the truth; and your boy, 
Dorabyn, Alice’s nephew, would have had a lifelong disgrace to bear. She led her 
brother to that place; it was there that. her daughter was living ; she led me after 
him; she sent him a message urging him even at this late moment to change his 
manner of life; she sent me a message ordering me to put off my purpose for five 
weeks ; she brought you here, so that you might see him once more and might 
offer him an income if he would live quietly. She even brought Annandale here, 
so that he may tell the world that he saw him, that he was quite mad, and that I 
was watching him for you., Mind, the whole thing is complete ; the case hangs 
together perfectly. ‘Two more messages were sent: one to me—that What had to 
be done should be done, but not by my hands; and one to him. The last 
message—it was delivered to him by Cicely last night at midnight.” 

“Why, I saw her in bed at ten.” 

“At midnight: she must have got up and walked all the way there and back ; 
tonely walk fora girl; eight miles ; but she was protected by her mother.” 

“What was the message ?” 

“She must have been in trance of some kind. The message was very serious. 
It was a warning that he would meet his sister next day—this day.” 

VoL. X.—No. 42. 20 
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“ How did he take it?” 
“At first he received it in his cold and superior way—you have seen him. It 

was part of my conspiracy against him; it was I who had brought about his 

expulsion ; it was I who was bringing the police upon him. We played 9 

“You played.” 

“Life for life—with a pack of cards, Dorabyn; but I knew very well what would 
be the result if we played. And I won.” 

“ Well?” 

“Then I told him, as solemnly as I could, how the spirit of his sister had 
been working for him—to save him and his family from disgrace. He broke down 
—so far as such a man can break down. He even spoke of the family name. 
He is broken, Dorabyn. And oh!”—he turned away his head—‘‘ the shame and 
the pity of it! Yet he will keep his word—I am sure of it—I know it. He will 
meet his sister this evening.” 

“You left him to take his own life? Oh! it is horrible ; and yet—yet 

“ He will take his own life with his own hand. Of that you may rest perfectly 
assured, Dorabyn. This evening you will be free, and your son will be safe, and his 
name and honour will remain untarnished.” 

“Tell me no more, Gilbert. Leave me alone to think. I must find some 
pity for him if I can. Oh! if it is, in very truth, the last day of this man’s life, I 
must try to remember that once I respected him—once, for a brief week, I thought 
I loved him. Leave me, Gilbert. Take Cicely somewhere ; I want to be alone all 
day. I must pray for him, and for myself, and for my boy.” 

Her eyes were full of tears, her lips were trembling. Gilbert left her to her 
prayers, and softly closed the door. 

There was a boat which called at Aldermanbury about one o'clock. Gilbert 
found that he could go down the river for three or four hours, land at a certain 
place forty miles down and return by train. He took Cicely with him and 
widened “Outside” for her, thus beguiling for himself the weary hours of 
waiting. 

There were no more messages; Cicely looked for none; the final message had 
come. She knew that she must desire no more converse with her mother, no 
more until another change. But she had begun to live in this world; the other 
had already lost some of its attractions; already the House was left behind and 
forgotten in the new interests and with her new friends, and there was something 
new to learn, something new to observe, every moment. She was like one who 
runs about on a newly discovered island. 

They steamed down the noble river; they heard the echoes in the mountains 
where Rip Van Winkle played at bowls; they marked the cliffs and rocks and 
the hanging woods; an impertinent band played a selection from Offenbach’s 
operas ; but even that did not spoil the woods and mountains and the broad 
breadth of river. They sat under an awning, and with the bright and eager girl to 
ask questions continually, Gilbert almost forgot the ordeal of the morning and the 
dreadful purpose of the loser. 

It was past ten o’clock when they reached the station on their return. Gilbert 
took Cicely back to the hotel, where the Master sat in the corner in his usual 
attitude—feet out, hands folded, head back, in his customary meditation. Annandale 
was looking on in a kind of stupor. 

“Look here,” he whispered. ‘He just sat down, put out his feet, and went 
off like that. Thank God you have come back, Gilbert! What are we to do? 
Lady Osterley is in her own room with a headache. Shall I run for a doctor ?” 
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‘*They steamed down the noble river.” 


“No, no: do nothing. He goes off like this every evening. It’s the regular 
thing with him. ‘Talk as loud as you like, Annandale; he won’t hear. It is a 
strange custom, but it is the custom of his Fraternity.” 

E “It looks creepy. Does he say things? It would be like a voice from the 
tombs.” 

“We can leave him in charge of Cicely. You know the Master’s ways, don’t 
you, Cicely? As for you and me, Annandale, we will just go out and have a cigar 
on the quay. ‘The air from the river will be fresher than in the street. Come.” 

They went out; it is not far from the hotel to the quay; two steamers lay 
alongside ; the quay was deserted save for two or three low saloons, of which we 
have already heard. There the lights were brilliant, and there the noise of voices 
showed that life, even on so hot a night, may still have an animated side. 

“They are gambling,” said Annandale, looking into one. “ Faugh! What an 
intolerable stink of bad whisky and bad gas! I wonder what they are playing. 
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Charles Osterley, of all men, to be found in such a den! 
like stokers.” 


not to see us.” 


gambling den like this! It’s wonderful, Gilbert ” 


“All the same, you’re a good fellow to look after him. 
to do with him? Leave him? Stay with him?” 


recover—he may——” 


in rapid succession struck upon his ear. 


began all over again. 


the face covered with a handkerchief. 


He’s quite dead.” 


my vow.” 
And he heard once more the words of the Message :— 


need not be alarmed.” 
“Shall we tell these people who he is?” 


suicide was once an English statesman.” 
They went back to the hotel. 


Annandale. ‘Come presently, and we will talk.” 


Why, Gilbert, see! there is Sir Charles Osterley, the man you have been looking 
after! Oh, he must be awfully mad! How did you come to leave him?” 
Gilbert looked in. ‘Yes; it is Sir Charles.” In fact, the loser of the game 
was playing with eagerness at a dirty table among three or four common men. 
“T suppose they let him out. I was not his keeper, you know. 
He must be very mad indeed to come to such a place as this.” 
“T thought he was religious mad. ‘There isn’t much religion in this. 
Why, the fellows look 


I agree with you. 


“We had best not interfere, Annandale. I suppose that he fancies himself 
some one else. Come. He will be looked after, and it would be best for him 


He drew Annandale away, and they resumed their walk up and down the quay. 

“T can think of nothing else,” said Annandale. “That poor madman! 
found him by accident. Of course I told Lady Osterley that I had discovered her 
secret. ‘That explained everything: your presence here—you and your confounded 
strawberries ; his presence here ; her coming here—I thought it was to see you, and 
of course she knew all along; her silence about him: why, his own mother hasn't 
been told. And now to find him, after he’d been religious mad, in a _ low-class 


“Ves,” said Gilbert; “some things are too wonderful to be believed at all.” 
What are you going 


“T fear he cannot be left. We must wait. Something may happen—he may 
He stopped because just then, as the clock began to strike eleven, two shots 


“What is that?” asked Annandale. ‘“ ‘The shots came from that place.” 
The voices, which had been very noisy, quieted for a moment. 
Tramp, tramp, came the footsteps of men bearing something. They came out 
of the saloon in the dark night; they laid their burden on the stones of the street, 


“ He’s dead,” said one of the bearers. ‘ He'd lost all his money, every dollar, 
and he jest stood up and blew out his brains before any one could say anything. 


Gilbert stooped and lifted the handkerchief. Then with a shudder he placed 


it back. The man’s eyes were wide open, and they seemed to say, “I have kept 


“That which must be done shall be done—-but not by your hands.” 
“Come,” he said, “ we can do nothing. The body will be looked after. 
home: I will tell Lady Osterley. And—Annandale—not a word to Cicely. 


“ By no means,—why should we parade the fact that Sir Charles Osterley blew 
out his brains in a vile gambling den? We must not proclaim abroad that this 


“Tam best out of the way, Gilbert. I shall go to my own room,” said 
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OF REFUGE. 


“Gilbert stooped and lifted the handkerchief." 


“Ask Dorabyn if I may speak to her, Cicely.” 

The Master was still in Meditation. Cicely was sitting in the dark waiting in 
her patient way. She had not yet acquired the “outside” habit of always doing 
something—reading, for instance—and I think she never will. The habit of 
Meditation will always remain with her in a milder form. 

“Stay, Cicely—one moment—have you any more messages for me?” 

“Nothing, Gilbert. My mother has left off talking to me. She leaves me to 
you—oh ! Gilbert—to you!” 

He kissed her solemnly. 

“Your mother has spoken again to-day, dear. She has spoken to me directly : 
she has guided me through a great and terrible danger. Now I must go to 
Dorabyn.” 

She received him in the dark. It was best that such a message should be 
received in the dark. 

“Tell me,—tell me, Gilbert.” 

“He is dead, Dorabyn.” 

“ How ?” 

“ By his own hand. He died where he mostly loved to live—in a gambling den.” 

“Ts it known who he was?” 

“Annandale saw him: I thought it well that Annandale, who saw him alive, 
should know that he is dead. Annandale is persuaded that he was mad. Now 
you can go home, Dorabyn. You can write to his people, truthfully, that he dis- 
appeared—truthfully, that you went in search of him—truthfully, that he was found 
by me in a religious community—truthfully, that he broke out, apparently, in a new 
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place, and that he killed himself—if they want to know more—in a gambling den. 
It is a tale of madness, no worse. For the general world it will be enough to 
announce that Sir Charles Osterley died at Aldermanbury, New York State, on 
such and such a day.” 

* Yes—yes—lI shall understand better, perhaps, in a little while.” 

“ Meantime, Dorabyn—at last—you are free!” 





WALTER BESANT. 











(Mext month the late Robert Louts Stevenson's last story ** St. Ives” will be commenced.) 
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THE Music HALLS—THE 
Mr. H. 


CHICAGO 
SETON MERRIMAN, MISS 
IN JUDAISM—THE 


COMING OF HAROLD FREDERIC—STEVENSON IN FRENCH—AND OTHER THINGS. 


HEY were “tuning up” in a wooden 
hall, stupidly built on the pier to shut 
off the sea and the 
night (a penny to pay 
for the privation), and 
in that strange caco- 
phony of desolate 
violin strings, tuneless 
trombones, and dole- 
ful double-basses, in 
that homeless wail of 
forlorn brass and lost 
catgut, I found a music 
sweeter than a Beeth 
oven symphony ; for 
memory’s tricksy 
finger touched of a 


sudden the of tears, and flashed 


source 


before the inner eye a rainbow-lit panorama 
of the early joys of the theatre—the joys 


that are no more. Was it even at a 


theatre—was it even more than an inter- 
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lude in a diorama—that divine singing of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” by a lady 
in evening dress whose bust is, perhaps 
for me alone in all the world, still youth- 
ful? Was it from this hall of the siren, or 
was it from some later enchantment, that 
I, an infant Ulysses, struggled home by 
night along a sea-road, athwart a gale that 
well-nigh blew me out to sea? How fierce 
that salt wind blew, a-yearn to drive me to 
the shore’s edge and whirl me over! How 
fresh and tameless it beats against me yet, 
blowing the cobwebs from my brain as that 
real breeze outside the pier could never do! 
When my monitory friends gabble of change 
of air, I inhale that wind and am strong. 
For the child is of the elements, eiemental, 
and the man of the complexities, complex. 
And so that good salt wind blows across my 
childhood still, though it cannot sweep away 
the mist that hovers thereover. 

For who shall say whether ‘twas I or my 
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sister who was borne shrieking with fear 
from the theatre when the black man, 
Othello, appeared on the boards? The first 
clear memory of things dramatic is of an 
amateur performance—alas! I have seen 
few others. "Twas a farce—when was an 
amateur performance other? There was 
much play of snuff-boxes passed punctiliously 
‘twixt irascible old gentlemen with coloured 
handkerchiefs. Also there was dinner 
beforehand—my first experience of chicken 
and champagne. And then there is a great 
break till the real theatre rises stately and 
splendid, like Britannia ruling the waves 
—nay, Britannia herself, or, as they call it 
lovingly down Shoreditch way, “the Brit.” 
When to my fashionable friends I have 
held forth on the glories and the humours of 
“the Brit.,” they have taken it for granted, 
and I have lacked the courage or the 
energy to undeceive them, that my visits to 
this temple of the people were expeditions 
of Haroun Al Raschid in the back streets of 
Bagdad or adventures of Prince Florizel in 
Rupert Street ; but ofa truth I have climbed 
the gallery stairs in sober boyish earnestness, 
elbowed of the gods, and elbowing, and if I 
did not yield to the seductions of “ ginger- 


beer and Banbury ” that filled up clamantly 


the entr’actes, twas that I had not the 
coppers. Guy 
Fawkes was my 
first piece, in 
the days when 
the drama’s 
“fireworks” 
were not epi- 
grams, and so 
the smell of the 
sulphur still 
purifies the air. All the long series of 
“London successes,” with their array of 
genius and furniture, have faded like in- 
substantial pageants, but the rude vault 
piled with flour-barrels for the desperado’s 
torch is fixed as by chemic process. Con- 
sider the preparation of the brain for that 
memory. What! I should actually go toa 
play—that far-off wonder! Zhe Miller and 
his Men cut in cardboard should no longer 
stave off my longing for the living passion 
of the theatre. “Twas a very elongated 
young man who took me, a young cigar-maker 
fond of reciting, spouting Shakespeare from 
a sixpenny edition, playing Hamlet mentally 
as he rolled the tobacco-leaf. 
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halo about his head, for he was on speaking 
terms with the low comedian of the * Bnit.,” 
and, I understood, was permitted upon 
occasion to pay for a pint of half-and-half. 
Alas! all this did not avail to save him 
from an early tomb. Poor worshipper of the 
green room, perchance thy ghost still walks 
there. Or is there room in some other world 
for thy baffled aspirations? 

In such clouds of glory did the drama 
first come to me, sulphurously splendid. 
In the “ Brit.” I made my first acquaintance 
with the limelit humanity that, magnificent 
in its crimes and in its virtues, sins or suffers 
in false eyebrows or white muslin to the 
sound of soft music. Here I met that strange 
creation, the villain—a bemg as mythic, 
meseems, as the centaur, ) 
and like it more beast j 
than man. The “Brit.” 
was a hot place for 
villains, the gallery ac- 
cepting none but the 
highest principles of 
speech and conduct, and 
gingerbeer-bottles were 
not too weighty a form 
of expressing detestation 
of the more compre- 
hensive breaches of the 
decalogue. Hisses the villain never escaped, 
and I was puzzled to know how the poor 
actor could discriminate betwixt the hiss 
ethical and the hiss esthetic. But perhaps 
no player ever received the latter: the 
house was very loyal to its favourites, all of 
whom had their well-defined vé/es in every 
play, which spared the playwrights the task 
of indicating character. Before the heroine 
had come on we knew that she was young 
and virtuous—had she not been so for the 
last five-and-twenty years?—the comic man 
had not to open his mouth for us to begin to 
laugh ; a latent sibilance foreran the villain. 
Least mutable of all, the hero swaggered on, 
virtuous without mawkishness, pugnacious 
without brutality. How sublime a destiny, 
to stand for morals and muscle to the 
generations of Hoxton, to incarnate the 
copy-book crossed with the Sporting Times | 
Were they bearable in private life, these 
monsters of virtue ? 

J. B. Howe was long this paragon of men 
—affectionately curtailed to Jabey. Once, 
when the villain was about to club him, 
“ Look out, Jabey !” cried an agonised female 
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voice. It followed from the happy under- 
standing on both sides of the curtain that— 
give ear, O envious lessees !—no play ever 
failed. How could it? It was always the 
same play. 

Of like kidney was the Grecian Theatre, 
where one went out between the acts to 
dance, or to see the dancing, upon a great 
illuminated platform. ‘Twas the drama 
brought back to its primitive origins in the 
Bacchic dances—the Grecian Theatre, in 
good sooth! How they footed it under the 
stars, those regiments of romping couples, 
giggling, flirting, munching! Alas! Fut 
Troja! The Grecian is “saved.” Its 
dancing days are over, it has become the 
Head-quarters of Salvation. But it is still 
gay with music, virtue triumphs on, and vice 
grovels at the penitent form. In such quaint 
wise hath the “ Eagle” renewed its youth, 
for the Grecian began life as the Eagle, and 
was Satan’s deadliest lure to the ’prentices 
of Clerkenwell and their lasses : 


“Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the Eagle ; 
That’s the way the money goes : 
Pop goes the weasel.” 


Concerning which immortal lines one of 
your grammatical pedants has observed, 
“There ain’t no rhyme to City Road, there 
ain’t no rhyme to Eagle.” Great pantomimes 
have I seen at the Grecian—a happy gallery 
boy at threepence—pantomimes compact of 
fun and fantasy, far surpassing, even to the 
man’s eye, the gilded dulnesses of Drury 
Lane. The pantomimes of the Pavilion, too, 
were frolicsome and wondrous, marred only 
by the fact that 

I knew one of the 

fairies in real life, 

a good - natured 

girl who sewed 

/ carpet-slippers for 

a living. The 

Pavilion, by the 

way, is in the 

Whitechapel 

Road, not a mile 

from the People’s 

Palace, in the 

region where, according to the late Mr. 
Walter Besant, nobody ever laughs. The 
Pavilion, like the “Brit.” had its stock 
company, and when the leading lady 
appeared for her Benefit as Portia, she was 
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not the less applauded for being drunk. 
The quality of mercy is of strained. And 
what more natural than that one should 
celebrate one’s benefit by getting drunk? 
Sufficient that Shylock was sober ! 

In Music Halls, the East End was as rich 
as the West,—was it not the same talent 
that appeared at both, like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
bird, winging its way from one to t’other in 
cabs? Those were the days of the great 
Macdermott, who gave Jingoism to English 
history, of the great Vance, of the lion 
comiques in impeccable shirt-fronts and 
crush hats. There was still a chairman with 
a hammer, who accepted champagne from 
favoured mortals, stout gentlemen with gold 
chains, who might even aspire to conversa- 
tion with the comiques themselves. Sic 
ttur ad astra. There were still improvisatori 
who would turn you topical verses on any 
subject, and who, on the very evening of 
Derby-day, could rhyme the winner when 
unexpectedly asked by the audience to do 
so. A verse of Fred Coyne’s—let me recall 
the name from the early oblivion which 
gathers over the graves of those who live 
amid the shouts of worshippers—still lingers 
in my memory, bearing in itself its own 
chronology :— 


‘* And though we could wish some beneficent fairy 
Had preserved the life of the Prince so dear, 
Yet we WoNn’T lay the blame on Lieutenant 
Carey ; 
And these are the latest events of the year.” 


With what an answering pandemonium we 
refused to hold the lieutenant accountable 
for the death of the victim of the African 
assegais ! And the ladies! How ravishingly 
they flashed upon the boards, in frocks that, 
like Charles Lamb at the India Office, made 
up for beginning late by finishing early! 
How I used to agree with the bewitching 
creature who sang that lovely 

lyric strangely omitted from 

the Anthologies :— 


** What a nice place to be in ! 
What a nice place, I'm sure ! 
Such a very jolly place, 

I’ve never seen before. 

It gives me, oh ! such pleasure, 

And it heart 
bliss. 


with 


fills my 


I could stay here for ever : 
What a nice place is this !” 
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Such eyes she made at me—at whom else ? 
—aloft in the balcony ; and oh, what arch 
smiles, what a play of white teeth! If we 
could only have met! Yesteryear at a 
provincial town some one offered to introduce 
her tome. She was still playing principal 
boy in the pantomime—a gay, gallant Prince, 
in plumed cap and tights. But I declined. 
Another of the great comic singers of my 
childhood—a man—I met on.a Margate 
steamboat. He told me of the lost glories 
of the ancient days cujus magna pars fuit, 
and of the after-histories of his great rivals. 
One, I recollect, had retired with a fortune, 
opened a magnificent Temperance Hotel at 
the seaside, and then broken his neck by 
falling down his own splendid staircase, 
drunk. “Ah,” said the veteran, sighing at 
an overcrowded profession, “there were 
only two or three comic singers in those 
days.” “There are only two or three now,” 
quoth I. And the old man_ beamed. 
Another ancient hero of the halls, long since 
translated to the theatres, whom I first saw 
at a music-hall in St. Giles’, buttonholed me 
the other night in St. James’, in the halls 
of a Duchess: a curious meeting. That I 
should have ever reverenced him seemed as 
strange as that there should be still people 
to reverence the coronet of the Duchess. 
Yes, it is very far off, that magic time when 
the world was full of splendid things and 

splendid men and 

women, a_ great 

Fair, and I, like 

the child in 

Henley’s poem, 

wandered about, 

enjoying, desiring, 

possessing. Now 

I know there is 

nothing worth 

wanting, and no- 

thing but poor 

flesh and_ blood, 

despite all the 

costumes and 
accessories. For there is no sense in which 
I have not been “ behind the scenes.” And 
as for the literal theatric sense, I have 
flirted with the goddesses at the wings till 
they have missed their cues, I have supped 
at the Garrick Club of a Saturday night, 
I have toured with a travelling company, 
I have had words of my own spoken by 
dainty lips,—nay, I have even played myself, 
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en amateur, the irascible old gentleman with 
the snuff-box and the coloured handkerchief, 
And what is there to say of the human 
spectacle, but that perhaps the pains and 
the crimes are necessary to the show, 
and that without a blood-and-thunder plot 
human life would not run, drying up of its 
own dulness? “All the world’s a stage,” and 
we are all cast for stock ré/es. Some of us 
have the luck to be heroes, the complacent 
centre of eternal plaudits, some are born for 
villainy and the brickbat. And while others 
have had to play goodness knows what— 
medieval Itahan princesses, Cockney cab- 
men, old Greek hetairze, German cuirassiers, 
American presidents, South Sea Islanders— 
I find myself—for the first time on any stage 
—in the applauded 7é/e of man of letters, 
with little option of throwing up the part. 
They have an optimistic phrase, those 
happy-go-lucky creatures of the footlights, 
when, on the very day of production, nobody 
knows his words or his business, the scene 
will not shape itself, and chaos is lord. “It 
will be all right at night,” they say. And 
we, who play our parts gropingly on this 
confused and noisy scene, wondering what 
is the plot and where 1s the manager, and 
straining our ears for the prompter’s whisper, 
can but echo with another significance their 
cheery hope—‘“ It will be all right at night.” 
Perhaps, when the long day’s work has 
drawn to its end and the curtain has fallen 
upon the plaudits and the hisses, we shall 
all sit down to supper after the play, compli: 
mented by the Author, smiling at the 
seriousness with which we took our ré/es 
of hero or villam, and glad to be done 
with the make-up and the paint. And in 
the music that shall hover about our table, 
we may perhaps find a celestial restfulness, 
compared to which the most exquisite 
orchestras of this earth shall sound but as 
“tuning up.” 


HICH brings me to the Puppet-Booth 
(Lane) of Mr. Henry J. Fuller, and the 
books that have long waited my unimportant 


verdict. The author of Zhe Cliff Dwellers 
and With the Procession is, perhaps, the 
chief of the “new Chicago school,” and his 
work shows him a man of letters and not an 
agent-ridden machine. Nothing less like 
hack-work can be imagined than the grace- 
ful Italian sketches of Zhe Chevalier of 
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Pensieri-Vani, and his Puppet-Booth repeats 
the pleasing impression of spontaneous utter- 
ance. The twelve plays are scarcely meant 
for the stage ; in most, the action is too 
simple and the setting too complex. Even the 
great dead, who brought the Augustan age 
of pantomime, would have quailed before 
the stage directions. The form—and in the 
case of The Love of Love the dialogue too 
—is largely inspired by Maeterlinck. Some 
are simple moral allegories, scarcely worth 
expansion, in which the author toils to eke 
out poverty of imagination with extravagance 
of costume and scenic accessories, spending 
his words like water ; others are more genu- 
inely dramatic, a story of a mad woman in 
love with fire, of a poet who has survived 
himself, of a Damon false to his Pythias, 
this last—A?¢ St. /udas’s—the only one with 
anything like .the power of the Belgian 
master. Zhe Story Spinner, The Ship 
Comes In, and The Stranger within the Gates 
have subtlety as well as originality, and 
make one regret that their writer has in 
cluded so much that is not equally arrestive 
and stimulating. 

Another powerful exponent of Chicago is 
Hamlin Garland, who, taking for his theme 
that uncouth city, and a crude country girl 


who has touched pitch and escaped defile- 


ment, yet shows the great threads of a 
beautiful universe passing through the life 
of the girl and the city. Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly surveys from a sky-flat the vast ant- 
heap which has allured her from afar—‘‘a 
stretch of roofs, heaped and humped into 
mountianous masses, blurred and blent and 
made appalling by smoke and plumes of 
steam. A scene as desolate as a burnt-out 
volcano—a jumble of hot bricks, jagged 
eave-spouts, gas-vomiting chimneys, spiked 
railings, gas, skylights and lofty spires, a 
hideous and horrible stretch of stone and 
mortar, cracked and seamed into streets. 
It had no limits, and it palpitated under the 


hot September sun, boundless and sa’ age. Ga Pe 
At the bottom of the crevasses men and ae 


women speckled the pavement like minute 
larvee.” 

If Christ came to Chicago, Mr. Stead has 
asked, what would He say? It has been 
Suggested that He would say “‘ Take me back 
to my nice comfortable cross.” Mr. Garland’s 
description certainly suggests a hell upon 
earth, and yet he leads us to see through his 

“anointed eyes” that the ugliness is transi- 
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tory, that out of this crude colossal energy 
will be evolved the finer civilisation of beauty 
and repose. Little by little, too, we see 
other sections of the panorama of Chicago 
that modify this first brutally vivid im- 
pression ; we grow to understand how it 
could have conceived the idea of the White 
City. But to its lingering crudity Mr. 
Garland’s own style testifies. In a passage 
of beauty he will jar every nerve with a 
horribly slipshod phrase, an _ appalling 
American adjective, an excruciatingly in- 
elegant turn. There is the largeness and 
the freedom of the prairies in Mr. Garland’s 
utterance, but he 
cannot afford to 
disdain the aca- 
demic. Another 
aspect of this ex- 
ceedingly ambitious 
novel is the at- 
tempted exposition 
of his _heroine’s 
psycho - physiologi- 
cal sensations from 
puberty upwards. 
Not that there is anything offensive—the 
thing is done as reticently as may be—but 
that it can be done at all except by a “ George 
Egerton” I take leave to doubt. No man, 
even though he have played father confessor, 
can enter into a woman’s feelings except by 
incorrect intuition. And although our author 
labours hard, with countless clever touches, 
to build up the figure of Rose, it is the figure 
of Mason, the journalist, that is the success 
of the book: Mason the incomprehensible, 
who even in the midst of love and happiness 
will continue sometimes to seem old, “old 
as a granite crag, beyond song, beyond love, 
beyond hope.” Mason is a creation worthy 
to stand beside Langham, the one memorable 
figure in Robert Elsmere. 
One of the outcomes of Mason’s originality 
of sceptical outlook is 
that, though he is in 
love, and though he 
is a literary man, he 
refuses to be gulled by 
the literary idea of 
love—as she is written 
about in novels—but 
insists on gauging ex- 
actly how and how 
\. much ‘he feels. Thus 
he refuses to say he 
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will be eternally true to Rose, though he has 
as intense a passion as the heroes of most 
novels appear to feel. Rossetti speaks of 
the lover who in each kiss feels the first kiss 
and forebodes the last. But Mason before 
the first kiss forebodes the last. 

The pathos of the relation of Rose to her 
father, fine and poignant though it is, could 
have been done by lesser hands ; but the 
pathos of Mason, the elderly journalist, with 
a touch of Hamlet, could only be imagined 
by an artist who is also a thinker. Mr. 
Garland belongs to the few novelists who do 
not write second-hand books. 

Mr. Stanley Waterloo also comes to us 
(with an introduction from Sir Walter Besant) 
as a member of the Chicago school. But 
unless A Man and a Woman be better 
than An Odd Situation (A. & C. Black) 
Mr. Waterioo cannot rank with these other 
lights of the West. To make a novel out of 
the accident of a farm lying across the 
boundary line ’twixt Canada and the States 
is to misunderstand the essentials of art. 
The humours of the Custom-house difficulties 
might have served to lighten a Cobden Club 
pamphlet, but it would require a greater 
humourist than Mr. Stanley Waterloo to 
treat them seriously. Mr. Waterloo indeed 


takes his odd situation quite tragically, and 
lets a worried farm-servant kill a worrying 


revenue officer. For the rest the book gives 
in a colloquial style pictures of life in an 
unexploited district. 

The name of Mr. H. Seton Merriman 
has been gradually swimming into the ken 
of literary London, and in the larger world 
without he has many admirers. So | 
imagined that that delightful thing, a new 
literary sensation, was waiting for me. It is 
therefore rather unfortunate that the first 
book of his which has been sent me by a 
publisher, ¥7o¢sam (Longman), should appar- 
ently not represent him at his best. For 
Flotsam reveals neither a new temperament 
nora remarkable raconteur. It is a pleasant, 
readable study of a good-natured young man 
who makes a mess of his life by force of 
drifting. The Indian Mutiny supplies most 
of the framework, and the book both in 
its matter and manner recalls the capital 
military stories with a dash of love and 
villainy which the late James Grant turned 
out so profusely. Probably Mr. Merriman’s 
The Sowers has more distinction, but I have 
not come across it. 
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This necessary note of distinction is 
sounded in Day-Books (Laue), by Miss 
Mabel E. Wotton, whose name has hitherto 
been chiefly associated with a charming 
children’s book. Here she puts forth a 
claim to a prominent position among our 
lady novelists. “ Morrison’s Heir,” which 
leads off these “chronicles of good and 
evil,” is not quite a full-fledged novel, but it 
is the best short story I have read this year, 
dramatic and original in conception, and 
with all the reticence of strength in its ex- 
ecution. If only for the subtle study of the 
woman who knowingly prefers the romantic 
trappings of a bad man’s selfish passion tothe 
plain love of the noblest of men, this novel 
in little would be remarkable. But there is 
more than this,—there is a dénouement so 
stern and virile that one wonders that a 
“Miss Mabel” should have conceived it. 
And the other three stories which make up 
the Day-Books are all out of the common 
run. “The Fifth Edition” is a study of a 
modern sentimental novelist, and in its re- 
morseless vivisection reminds me of Ella 
D’Arcy’s study of a selfish musician in 
Monochromes. \ almost fancy | could put 
my finger on the original. Miss Wotton’s 
Day-Books is an earnest of excellent work 
in the future, when the last blur of vague 
visualisation which still testifies to her sex 
shall have disappeared in the masculinity ot 
her method. 

There seems also some originality of 
temperament in Mr. F. Norreys Connell, 
who made his début some years ago with a 
crude book of humour—always a good sign. 
For humour may always be pruned, but 
where it is not already it cannot be planted. 








And amid all the absurd absurdities of /n 
the Green Park there were some amusing 
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ones, as, if I remember aright, the moderni- 
sation of the Ulysses-luring sirens into 


The Sirens, 


At Home, 
4-6. 


Music. 


In Zhe House of the Strange Woman 
Mr. Connell leapt from the comic to the 
realistic, but in Zhe Fool and his Heart, 
(Leonard Smithers), despite a portentous 
Proem, the realism is crossed with humour. 
There are not a few good things in this 
book, though they are rarely where the 
author imagines them—in the mouth of the 
cynical hunchback, Oliver, who seems to 
me as theatrical as Mr. Punch. “ Mrs. 
Callaghan’s conception of making a figure 
in the world was to put oneself to the 
greatest inconvenience to make other people 
feel uncomfortable.” ‘“ Mother says 1 will 
get chilblains, but as long as_ they 
don’t show on my face I don’t mind.” 
“Melancholy news about Gurowski. A 
certain young person with whose affections 
he had been trifling for a long time past 
has suddenly entered the holy state of 
marriage with a something in the County 
Council. Poor Gurowski assured me, with 
tears in his eyes, that her perfidy would 
entirely change the character of his verse.” 
Asa whole the book seems curiously jumbled 
—a combination in unsymmetrical pro- 
portions of a Bohemian novel, a religious 
novel, a true-love novel, an Irish novel, a 
German novel, a Grub-Street novel —in fine, 
a Mudie microcosm. Still, all that makes it 
like life, and the episodes in themselves 
are often vivid and dramatic, and sometimes 
even original. But the book lacks art. 
The first chapter is entirely occupied in 
getting the hero from Euston to his lodgings, 
and only a few of the touches have any 
structural significance. Against this may 
be set the author's understanding of the heart, 
not only of the fool, but of the women with 
whom it brings the fool in contact. Mr. F. 
Norreys Connell’s three books are a promise 
in three volumes: it only remains for him 
to write a novel in one. 

In Studies in Judaism (A. & C. Black), 
by Dr. S. Schechter, the learned reader in 
Talmudic in the University of Cambridge, 
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the intelligent reader will find a mine of 
fresh information and fresh ideas, conveyed 
in a style that is graceful and vivid and 
frequently witty. It seems only a few years 
ago since Mr. Schechter arrived in England 
in the interesting guise of a Roumanian 
exile; and lo! he now wields an English 
that many a Professor of English Literature 
might envy, as witness this extract from the 
Introduction, which will also serve partly to 
explain the character of his book. ‘“ The 
purpose of the first three essays . was to 
bring under the notice of the English public 
a type of men produced by the Synagogue 
of the Eastern Jews. That Synagogue is 
widely different from ours. 

worship have no claims to 


Its places of 

‘beauty of 
holiness,’ being in their outward appearance 
rather bare and bald, if not repulsive ; while 
those who frequent them are a noisy, ex- 
citable people, who actually dance on the 
‘Season of Rejoicing,’ and cry bitterly on the 
‘Days of Mourning.’ But among all these 
vagaries—or perhaps because of them—this 
Synagogue has had its moments of grace, 
when enthusiasm wedded to inspiration gave 
birth to such beautiful souls as Baalshem, 
such fine sceptics as Krochmal, and such 
saintly scholars as Elijah Wilna!” What 
queer people! ‘“ Who ever heard of them?” 
contemptuously cried the reviewer of a 
morning paper. ‘ Barney Barnato we know. 
But Krochmal!” Just so. It is to make 
people know things that some books are 
written. And even reviewers may sometimes 
learn from the books they review. But 
then there is nothing a reviewer resents so 
much as having to read a book. It is 
because journalists are not scholars that 
they are unaware that Barney Barnato is 
only one type, and that not the most 
characteristic type, of the children of the 
Ghetto. What this most characteristic type 
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is may be gathered from the Hebrew Hymn, 
quoted by Mr. Schechter, written about the 
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year 1000, and still recited in the Synagogue 
on the Day of Atonement : 


‘* Destroyed lies Zion and profaned, 
Of splendour and renown bereft, 
Her ancient glories wholly waned, 
One deathless treasure only left ! 

Still ours, O Lord, 
Thy Holy Word.” 


Mr. Harold Frederic has been writing 
good books for years without any one taking 
any particular heed. But he may cordially 
be congratulated on having at last set the 
Thames on fire with his ///umination 
(Heinemann). Seldom of late has a book 
given me such pleasure ; it is not only a 
good novel, but a good novel of the best 
kind. From the opening chapter—an 
admirable piece of impressionism depicting 
the annual Nedahma Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—to the last 
page, the interest is sustained in rare 
artistic evolution. It was only when I had 
finished the book that I began to doubt 
whether I had been reading a really great 
book. And this is a point worth noting. For 
the serial excitingness of a book, though it is 
the determining factor in a first reading, 
shrinks to insignificance when the book is 
once read; the characters and situations 
revealed to you by panorama are frozen into 
rest, as in a picture of which you have 
watched the painting. The dynamic 
becomes the static. The incidents and 
people have fallen into their true proportions, 
you see what the author meant, and it is 
only then that real criticism can _ begin. 
The novels of Wilkie Collins would rank in 
the highest class, were one to judge them by 
their readability, instead of by their value 
when read. Many a tale of mystery carries 
you along breathless to an unsatisfactory 
end that by no means squares with the 
complications on the route, so that you have 
been robbed of your breath under false 
pretences. This is not at all the case with 
Illumination. Still, when the book as a 
whole stood at last revealed like a picture 
at rest, the draughtsmanship did not carry 
absolute convincingness. The Hellenic 
heroine Celia Madden, who is the chief torch 
in the Illumination which well-nigh frizzles 
up the poor young Methodist parson, the 
Rev. Theron Ware, is a creature whose 
motives are shadowy, and had she been any- 
body but an American one would have said 
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her figure was shadowy too. Nor am I able 
to feel quite all the contempt Mr. Harold 


Frederic appears to feel for his parson. There 
is a certain blur over the completed picture. 
The wife, too, fades out. All this may be 
subtlety, but I suspect that Mr. Frederic 
has erred by over-subtlety, or else attempted 
a psychological theme beyond his powers. 
In style, too, the book strikes no arrestive 
note. Can there be a novel of the first class, 
any more than a painting of the first class, 
whereof the mere technical beauty of the 
handling does not leap to the eye? What 
of permanent appears to me to disengage 
from the pages of ///umination is not the 
story of spiritual degeneration which is its 
motif, but the subsidiary sketches of 
Methodist society. The Soulsbys are 
creations the world will not willingly let die ; 
and the sketch, brief though it is, of Celia’s 
father, Jeremiah Madden, is a memorable 
piece of pathetic writing. And the fact that 
the book leaves one speculating dubiously 
on the characters—as to Celia’s share of 
responsibility for the mischief done, as to 
the extenuating circumstances that may be 
pleaded for Theron—is after all a proof of 
its and their vitality. Mr. Frederic is also 
credited with the clever pseudonymous 
novelette larch Hares (Lane), a scampering 
story with a scamped conclusion. When 
one remembers, too, the graphic historical 
scenes of Jz the Valley and the rich humour 
of The Return of the O'Mahony, it is 
impossible to deny Mr. Frederic a place in 
the front ranks of contemporary fiction. 
Under the simple title of “CXXIV 
Sonnets” (Lane) Dr. Richard Garnett offers 
us versions of Dante, Petrarch and Camoens 
which my little Italian and my _ less 
Portuguese do not enable me duly to 
appreciate or depreciate. Viewed as English 
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poems they are by turns musical and 
mechanical. The poverty of our language 
makes the words acquainted with strange 
rhyme-fellows, and the lines creak as they 
roll. Indeed, Dr. Garnett’s own preliminary 
soniets are better than those of many of 
his authors,—which is absurd. The same 
absurdity strikes one in the “dédicace” 
which Mr. Egerton Castle has prefixed to 
his French version of Stevenson’s “ Prince 
Otto” (Lane), which is a better piece of 
writing than Stevenson’s. Mr. Egerton 
Castle was, I believe, brought up in France, 
but this has not saved him from some of the 
many pitfalls that beset the translator ; and 
indeed his mistakes justify the view that a 
man can only know one language really well, 
and not even that, and that all the stories 
of polyglot prodigies are @ priori absurd. 
Mr. Castle’s treatment of the subjunctive 
mood and the imperfect tense is at times 
very questionable, the gender or number of 
the past participle occasionally bewrays the 
Englishman : “s’en était propagé la nouvelle ” 
(p. 241) ; “la pile d’écus sonnants qu’on m’en 
a donné” (p. 13); while there are many 
phrases over which the trail of the English 
locution and the English mould of thought 
lingers stiffly and awkwardly. Sometimes, 
indeed, he uses phrases which are more than 
questionable. Is it really possible to write 
ict et ld for “here and there”? But these 
minor defects are swallowed up in the larger 
objection that the book serves no purpose. 
Even to make correct French commonplace 
out of Stevenson’s exquisite English were 
an achievement only to be excused for its 
bringing the story to the knowledge of the 
Gallic barbarian. But, though Mr. Castle, 
with laudable enthusiasm for the Master, 
alleges that this was his object, I fail to see 
how that object is helped by bringing out 
the book in Piccadilly. 

Mr. William Morris has translated some 
old French romances into old English, Mr. 
George Allen has published them as beauti- 
fully as if they were Ruskin’s, and the 
inevitable Mr Joseph Jacobs has “ intro- 
duced” them as learnedly as if they were 
fairy tales. “Out of Byzantium by old 
France” is, as he says, a good strain by 
which to produce thoroughbred romance, 
and certainly these tales make very good 
appendices to the Earthly Paradise, though 
the English is perhaps a shade too archaic. 
The same editor has written an “ intro- 
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duction” to Messrs. Gibbings’ new edition 
of Lane’s version of The Arabian Nights, in 
which he ingeniously sums up the satus guo 
of modern scholarship upon the origins of 


‘that wonderful book: “ Queen Esther telling 


Persian Tales after the manner of Buddha 
to Haroun Alraschid in Cairo during the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” 

The Statement of Stella Maberley (Fisher 
Unwin) is an anonymous story which develops 
tediously into a study of insanity with all the 
cleverness of the realist and all the morbidity 
of the humourist. “The Madman’s Story” 
in Pickwick is not more powerful and cer- 
tainly not so subtle. 

Mr. Traill wrote From Cairo to the Soudan 
Frontier (Lane) for the Daily Telegraph ; 
and to say that we find everywhere the 
Traill of the Ze/egraph is to say something 
very obvious. “ Remember you are writing 
for a million readers” is said to be the pro- 
prietorial adjuration to new writers on that 
great organ; and who ever expected this 
hybrid union of “the largest circulation ” 
with “the Bodley Head”? Certainly these 
Retsebilder of Mr. Traill’s make no bid for 
permanence. There is nothing of the 
charm which differentiates the pen-and-ink 
journeys of a Gautier or a Stevenson from 
those of a mere traveller, except perhaps in 
the opening chapter on “ Life at Sea,” which 
is touched with graceful whimsy. But you 
cannot read him without interest and amuse- 
ment, for every now and again he turns a 
humorous phrase or rounds off a musical 
sentence. Here is an instance of his happy 
humour. Speaking of the monks of Gebel- 
el-Taye, who were wont to dive from their 
monastery-rock into the Nile and swim out 
to beg dakshish of the passing steamer or 
dahabiyeh, he says: “If the minor clergy 


of the riparian parishes of the upper Thames 
took to diving, scantily clad, into the river, 
and importuning the occupants of house- 
boats for aid to the Curates’ Augmentation 
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Fund, it is eminently probable that their 
diocesan would interfere.” And the Traill 
of The New Lucian reappears in “A Colossal 
Colloquy,” an imaginary dialogue between 
the two Colossi of Amenophis. 

Tom Grogam (Macmillan) hails from 
America ; and the author of her being, Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, maybe congratulated on 
the creation of a strong woman in an original 
setting. ‘“ Hold on, ye wall-eyed macaroni !” 
are Tom’s first words, as she marshals her 
dock labourers ; and throughout the book 
this Clorinda-like creature, although no lady 
of quality, indulges in what Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett calls “ spirited colloquialism.” Her 
innocent habit of signing herself by her 
dead husband’s name leads her into legal 
complications, and the situation is new and 
pathetic. Where the Atlantic Meets the 
Land (Lane) is not a particularly definite 
description of Ireland, for the Atlantic is 
rather given to meeting lands, but Mr. 
Caldwell Lipsett’s stories could happen no- 
where but in the unhappy Isle. They are 
a creditable contribution to the “Celtic 


Renaissance.” Denis (Macmillan), by E. M. 
Field, on the other hand, is a contribution to 
Irish politics, and whoso will may hear the 


truth anent rent and landlords and Captain 
Moonlighter. The conventional episode of 
the seduction of Denis’s sweetheart by the 
squire leads to the best thing in the book, 
for after Denis has refused a hundred pounds 
conscience money from the squire, the priest 
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under threat of damnation forces him to 
accept it for the benefit of the Church. 

J. P. Jacobsen, the latest genius in 
Heinemann’s International Series, has not 
wholly charmed me with his Szven Voices, 
All Mr. Gosse’s geese are swans,and Jacobsen, 
if he is not the Danish Shakespeare, 1s a 
Correggio in his colouring. One can under- 
stand this book having been both by form 
and content a revelation in its native country 
a quarter of a century ago. Yet if Hamlet 
was a true Dane there could have been 
nothing startling in its philosophic morbidity ; 
and to us at any rate, dosed with Conti- 
nental fiction, the book makes no appeal 
by anything but its literary merit. This 1s 
considerable, even apart from the glowing 
style, for the study of the futile life of Niels 
Lyhne is as instinct with pathos as with 
subtlety. He endeavoured to face life as an 
atheist—that is, in fearless recognition of the 
inexorable facts, or, as George Eliot puts it, 
“without opium.” But his child-wife, whe 
loyally absorbed his creed, broke down on 
her death-bed ; and he himself was forced 
to prayer when his baby lay a-dying, though 
he met his own death in stoical resignation. 
The best part of the book deals with the 
tragic episode of his intrigue with Fenni- 
more, his friend’s wife, whose soul he was 
to redeem, exalt, and restore to happiness. 
This masterly handling of an experiment in 
free-love may be commended to Mr. Grant 
Allen. Not that it proves anything. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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